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ABSTRACT 


Historically, Intercultural Mediation has become the preferred method for Dispute Resolution, it 
has a significant impact on the success of mediation in any conflict, besides preserving social peace 


where needed. 


This thesis aims to examine the impact of intercultural mediation in developing the E.U 
negotiation in the Israeli-Palestinian conflict. In particular, this thesis examines the impact Intercultural 
Mediation can have on the development of the Palestinian-Israeli negotiations, which have been in place 
since the 1993 Oslo agreement and how the EU could develop strategies and programs to achieve the 


efficiency and the ability in any future negotiations to promote peace. 
The research will be organized as follows: 


Chapter One; introduces the main research questions and argues the importance of this investigation 
and will try to clear the relationship between this conflict and peace, security in the Middle East and the 
international community. This research will explain some resolutions associated to this conflict, and the 


importance of ending this conflict for the EU. 


Chapter Two; will explore the core principles of mediation, its methodologies and its applications in 
cultural conflicts. We will lay out the basis and establish tools of analysis to be able to tackle the issue at 


hand: the US mediation and how to better it or replace it. 


Chapter Three; In this chapter, we will review the current state of affairs in the region of the conflict 
while attempting to explain the key problems in the mediation process lead by the US. We will also 
study the case of the Trump administration’s deal of the century and demonstrate how the EU should be 
the entity to intervene and mediate from this point on. This chapter will also present some possible 


future guidelines and recommendations. 


The conclusion answers the main research questions laid out above, by asserting that the EU should 
take a more active and dominant role, and avoid withdrawal under frustrating circumstances, and to give 
some recommendations that would enable the EU to succeed in peace efforts to ensure the 
implementation of all parties that have signed agreements and protect peace and security of both the 


State of Israel and the nascent Palestinian state. 


Keywords: Intercultural mediation, mediation, Israeli-Palestinian conflict, E.U foreign policy, E.U 


negotiation. 
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Introduction 


The Palestinian-Israeli conflict is one of the most international conflicts prominences in the 
international arena, with its political and security complexities especially in the Middle East and on the 
international field. This conflict used as a pretext for many armed movements called Jihadist movements 
to justify killings and terrorism, and some Extremists governments who have used and exploited this 


issue to finance these militant militias. 


Based on this basis, the importance of intercultural mediation to play a crucial role in the process of 


bringing together the views and understandings between the conflicting parties is shown here. 


Guillermo kleinlein a specialist in the sciences of intercultural mediation argues in one of his articles on 


the subject, referring to the importance of this type of mediation, where he said: 


“Intercultural mediation consists to develop links of sociability between people from different 


cultures who reside in the same territory” (Kleinlein, 2014). 


The EU is interested in having a direct political role in the management and Resolution of the 
Palestinian-Israeli conflict. Overall, the EU has adopted a consistent policy in which it calls for an end to 
Israeli occupation, a dismantlement of Israeli settlements, the establishment of an independent 
Palestinian State, in return for a guarantee of Israel’s security and existence as a sovereign State within 


the pre-1967 boundaries, (David Newman and Haim Yacobi, 2004). 


The EU sees its role, both because of its geographic proximity and also because of the historical role 
played by some European countries in the Middle East, as paramount. To a certain extent, it resents the 
political hegemony displayed by the USA in the region while, at the same time, accepting that the EU 
will, at the most, have a complementary role to play in bringing peace and stability to this region, (David 


Newman and Haim Yacobi, 2004). 


When you hear for the first time about this conflict, come to your mind many questions: 


- What are Israel and Palestine? Why are they fighting? 


The Israeli-Palestinian conflict is deeper than this since it is not an interstate conflict but also a 
conflict between and within two civil societies; Israeli Jews and Palestinian Arabs both want the same 


land. And a compromise has proven difficult to find, 


Israel is the world’s only Jewish state, located just east of the Mediterranean Sea. Palestinians, the Arab 
population that hails from the land Israel now controls, refer to the territory as Palestine and want to 
establish a state by that name on all or part of the same land. The Israeli-Palestinian conflict is over who 


gets what land and how it’s controlled. (Beauchamp, vox, 2018). 


Figure 1: Israel in red, Palestinian-majority territories in pink. 


Though both Jews and Arab Muslims date their claims to the land back a couple of thousand years, the 
current political conflict began in the early 20th century. Jews fleeing persecution in Europe wanted to 
establish a national homeland in what was then an Arab- and Muslim-majority territory in the Ottoman 
and later British Empire. The Arabs resisted, seeing the land as rightfully theirs. An early United 
Nations plan to give each group part of the land failed, and Israel and the surrounding Arab nations 
fought several wars over the territory. Today’s lines largely reflect the outcomes of two of these wars, 
one waged in 1948 and another in 1967. The 1967 war is particularly important for today’s conflict, as it 
left Israel in control of the West Bank and Gaza Strip, two territories home to a large Palestinian 


population(Beauchamp, 2018 10:20am). 


Today, the West Bank is nominally controlled by the Palestinian Authority and is under Israeli 
occupation. This comes in the form of Israeli troops, who enforce Israeli security restrictions on 
Palestinian movement and activities, and Israeli “settlers,” Jews who build ever-expanding communities 
in the West Bank that effectively deny the land to Palestinians. Gaza is controlled by Hamas, an Islamist 
fundamentalist party, and is under Israeli blockade but not ground troop occupation.(Beauchamp, 2018 


10:20am). 


The primary approach to solving the conflict today is a so-called “two-state solution” that would 
establish Palestine as an independent state in Gaza and most of the West Bank, leaving the rest of the 
land to Israel. Though the two-state plan is clear in theory, the two sides are still deeply divided over 


how to make it work in practice. 


The alternative to a two-state solution is a “one-state solution,” wherein all of the land becomes either 
one big Israel or one big Palestine. Most observers think this would cause more problems than it would 
solve, but this outcome is becoming more likely over time for political and demographic reasons. 


(Beauchamp, Everything you need to know about Israel-Palestine, 2018 10:20am). 


I. Major Research Questions: 
1- Should there be training programmes for intercultural mediation in EU? 


2- Should mediation centres put in place a panel of specialists for intercultural mediation? 


3- Can intercultural mediation lead to a solution between the parties of this conflict? 
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II. Methods and Sources: 


We will use reliable research methods such as reading and analysing the official articles and 
researches that we have found by searching through the Google Scholar — and searching directly in 
political journals and newspapers and through official documents provided by official governmental 
bodies, In addition to the filmed meeting with the Palestinian Ambassador His Excellency Mr Abdel 
Rahim ALFARA, the Ambassador of the State of Palestine in Belgium and Luxembourg. 


III. Importance: 


There are several reasons why the European Union's commitment to promoting peace is a 
priority in foreign policy. Why should the EU promote peace between Israelis and Palestinians? First, 
this conflict raises the frustration and resentment that feeds the terrorist and extremist militias today and 
is exploited by some governments that have links to these radical militias and pose a threat to 


international security and peace. 


This important role of the EU comes from being a political force with influence worldwide also 
represents Israel's largest economic partner and the most significant contributor to the Palestinian 


Authority's finances. 


The importance of this thesis lies in the necessity of evaluating the current mediation between the two 
sides, what is meant here is the dishonest and biased American mediation, which behaves in an unwise 
manner in this conflict. EU officials state this, and based on this information we present this thesis to 
examine the impact of intercultural mediation in developing the E.U negotiation on positive bases in the 


Israeli-Palestinian conflict. 
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Chapter I 


I. The relationship between the conflict, peace and security in the Middle East 
The Palestinian-Israeli conflict is the root cause of conflicts in the Middle East and finding a 


definitive solution to this conflict will create peace and development in the region, said China's 


Permanent Representative to the United Nations, (siou, 2019). 


This issue is at the heart of the Middle East issues as a fundamental problem affecting peace in the 
region. The situation of Jerusalem in this conflict is especially sensitive and complicated. The 
international community must strive to reach a final and decisive settlement that satisfies the parties to 
the conflict and guarantees their rights to live in peace and ensure the historical rights of both peoples 


Palestinian and Israeli. 


If efforts to secure a two-state solution are successful, Israel and the Palestinian state will recognise 
each other's right to exist. Such an agreement would be based on the borders that existed before 4 June 
1967 (1.e. before the Six-Day War). The Palestinian state would consist of the Gaza Strip and the West 
Bank. Israel would then consist of the remaining area of what was historically Palestine (netherland, 
n.d.). The EU as a member of the former Middle East Quartet and it can play a leading role in the 


negotiations. 


Il. Mediation: 
“A process of conflict management where disputants seek the assistance of, or accept an offer of 


help from, an individual, group, state, or organization to settle their conflict or resolve their differences 


without resorting to physical force or invoking the authority of the law, (Salmon, 2013)'. 


Ill. Characteristics of Successful Mediators: 


One of the studies pointed out the characteristics that must be in the mediation, 


"The list of desired characteristics" of a successful international mediator is "very long indeed." The list 


includes "intelligence, endurance, energy, patience," (Swanson, 1991). 


* Journal of Organizational Behavior, J. Organiz. Behav. 34, 887-909 (2013) 
Published online in Wiley Online Library (wileyonlinelibrary.com) DOI: 10.1002/job.1870. 
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But it is focused on four properties: 


1. Impartiality: 


Even-handedness or impartiality” is “traditionally cited as being strongly associated with effective 


mediation.” 


A high score in such areas as impartiality would seem to be at the heart of successful interventions in 
many situations . . . the parties will have confidence in a mediator only if he/she is, and is seen to be, 


impartial.” (Swanson, 1991). 


2. Rank and Prestige: 


“Indeed all classes of mediators exhibited at or above average probabilities of success, except for the 
leaders of international organizations. These mediators fared particularly badly in their mediation 
attempts, with a success rate of only 4%,” while even their lower-level representatives fared better, 


(Swanson, 1991). 


—This disparity may “indicate the greater intractability of disputes that are referred to leaders of 
international organizations,” while their lower-level representatives as mediators (by comparison) have 


“a 25% probability of success.” (Swanson, 1991). 


3. Active is Better than Passive: 


“Clearly, the more effective strategies in international mediation are the more active strategies. 
Mediators employing directive or substantive strategies are successful, on average, 41% of the time. 
Mediation strategies that allow mediators to introduce new issues suggest new ways of seeing the 
dispute or alter the motivational structure of the parties, are more positively associated with successful 
outcomes than any other type of intervention. Active mediation strategies can affect, and be responsive 


to, a wider variety of dispute situations than less active ones.” 


“A mediator must be seen as a participant in a conflictual decision—making system.” 


Extract, (Swanson, 1991). 


4. Providing Resources — Overseeing or Guaranteeing is Best: 


“Tt is totally sensible to see mediation as ‘assisted negotiation.” 
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“A mediator engages in behaviour that is designed to elicit information and exercise influence. To 


exercise any degree of influence mediators need ‘leverage’ or resources.” 


“Leverage or mediator power enhances the mediator’s ability to influence the outcome. The mediator’s 
task is primarily one of re-framing and persuasion. These are best achieved, not when a mediator is 


unbiased or impartial, but when he/she possesses resources which either or both parties value.” 


“Effective mediation in international relations is thus related more to resources than to 
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impartiality.” This is especially true when the mediator is involved in “overseeing or guaranteeing an 


agreement, Extract, (Swanson, 1991). 


IV. The United States of America and the Origins of the Israeli-Palestinian Conflict: 
The Palestinian side has openly declared that the United States is biased to the Israeli side, and this 


reason is sufficient to nullify the American mediation in resolving the conflict, The Palestinian 
president, in turn, announced the end of American mediation once and for all because it is "completely 
biased towards Israel," (Swisher, 2017) as he put it. The Palestinian decision came after US President 
Donald Trump decision to move the US embassy from Tel Aviv to Jerusalem and recognize it as the 
eternal capital of Israel, which clearly pushed the Palestinians' assessment of the US role in the conflict, 


(Swisher, 2017). 


The burden of decolonization and the empowerment of Palestinian freedom must now fall on the 
United Nations and the European Union, which have already begun to impose economic sanctions on 


Israeli goods in illegal settlements in the West Bank, (Swisher, 2017). 


Everyone must join the Palestinians by saying “good riddance" for any US-dominated efforts in the 
future. The reasons are too many to include here, but the most obvious reason is the mistaken 


assumption that the United States can succeed in practice despite its pro-Israel bias, (Swisher, 2017). 


The Israeli side has ignored the resolutions issued against it by the resolutions of the Security 
Council and the United Nations with the assistance of the United States and full coverage: 


The United Nations and the Security Council have issued several resolutions on the conflict, since 
resolutions 242 and 338°; the Security Council has taken no significant steps to end the Israel-Palestine 


conflict. United States influence has generally imposed the issue of the Council's agenda. When Council 


* See annexe -1- for decisions taken by the United Nations. 
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members have introduced resolutions, responding to periodic crises, the US has repeatedly used its veto 


on Israel's behalf. 


In another context the author Clayton Swisher illustrates the roots of this type of mediation; the 
scholarly architecture of “biased mediation” was developed in the 1970s by the late Israeli professor 
(Saadia Touval)’, who argued that mediator bias could be a helpful asset in conflict resolution. (Swisher, 


2017). 


The argument is that a party enjoying bias would be prone to take advice from its trusted ally 
acting as mediator. A biased mediator could also be counted on to offer superior insights into the parties 
in conflict, who might lack information about each other or suffer from jaundiced eyes. And because the 
favoured party would theoretically try to preserve its special status, it would therefore prove 
forthcoming. (Swisher, 2017), The same would apply for the disfavoured party. With three parties in the 
mix, and a dyadic alliance between biased mediator and its favoured party, the isolated and disfavoured 
party will work overtime to be “forthcoming” in hopes it will “drive a wedge” between the two long- 
time friends—a form of bargaining leverage to generate the compliance of the disfavoured, weaker party 


(Swisher, 2017). 


Following the trajectory of their biased mediation, it is clear a two-state solution was largely snuffed 
out during their tenures, in no small measure because the sham process they presided over was all 
procedural process while the stronger Israeli party used the machinations as smokescreen to consolidate 
facts on the ground through brute force. In the cold light of morning the numbers show how they 
succeeded: Israeli settlers in the West Bank skyrocketed from 200,000 in 1993 to 600,000 today, despite 
every U.S. President from Lyndon Johnson to Barack Obama demanding an end to settlement 


expansion. (Swisher, 2017). 


3 Saadia Touval (1932-2008) was a professor at Tel Aviv University for almost twenty years and author of Somali 
Nationalism and The Boundary Politics of Independent Africa. Born: January28,1932, Croatia, Died: April 17, 
2008, Rockville, Maryland, United States. 
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V. The Effectiveness of USA Mediation and the result on the ground: 
Perhaps US President (Donald Trump's) attempt to impose his vision of the Israeli-Palestinian 


conflict has finally convinced Palestinians leaders that they would lose more if they remained in a US- 
led peace process. 

President Donald Trump's decision last December to recognize Jerusalem as the capital of Israel, 
crowned by 70 years of US policy and international consensus, marked a turning point in the US- 
sponsored peace process between Israelis and Palestinians (Al-Jundi, 2018)*. Jerusalem has long been 
considered the basis for a final peace settlement, as it is one of the most complex issues of conflict and a 
major religious and political symbol for billions around the world. The Trump Declaration greeted the 
Israeli side with joy, anger and condemnation from the Palestinian leaders, According to the author, 
declaring that they would refrain from participating in a US-sponsored peace process. In response, (AI- 
Jundi, 2018). 

In other words, American mediation has not focused on changing the dynamics of policy and the 
fundamental forces that keep the conflict going, including the basic reality imposed by the Israeli 
military occupation, but on reassuring Israel in the first place and reforming the Palestinians in the 
second place (Al-Jundi, 2018). But by removing the pressure on the stronger side and increasing it on 
the weaker side, Washington actually reversed the traditional role played by an intermediary. This was 
not a one-sided arrangement. As part of the Oslo deal (Al-Jundi, 2018), the Palestinian leadership, led by 
both Yasser Arafat and (Mahmoud Abbas), agreed to relinquish some of its control over its domestic 
policy and decision-making in the hope that the United States would ultimately "rid" Israel. But this 
salvation did not happen (Al-Jundi, 2018). While US presidents were sometimes willing to use their 
power over Israel or to urge Palestinian leaders to move forward with the peace process, especially at the 
height of the Oslo agreement of the late 1990s, these were the exception rather than the rule (Al-Jundi, 
2018). 


1. The Judaization of Jerusalem continues : 


The Israeli government ignored all international and UN resolutions relating to East Jerusalem, which 


represent a central point in the conflict between the Palestinians and the Israelis. 


Residents of the Palestinian village of Silwan just outside Jerusalem’s Old City continue to be 
bombarded by the increased activity related to the City of David National Park excavations. The so- 


called “National Park" is, in fact, a series of archaeological digs owned and operated by the extremist 


“The Brookings Institution is a nonprofit public policy organization based in Washington, DC. Our mission is to 
conduct in-depth research that leads to new ideas for solving problems facing society at the local, national and 
global level. 
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settler movement Elad. While a private entity, the Israeli group receives support from the Jerusalem 
municipality, along with funding from undisclosed sources (Pasquini, 2009)°,Silwan, with a population 
of 55,000 Palestinians, is part of East Jerusalem, which is considered occupied territory under 


international law and by the international community. 


The group’s ultimate goal is to turn the Silwan area into a Jewish enclave, and it is using 
archaeology as an instrument to further its political agenda. Indeed, Elad spokesman Yigal Kaufman told 
The New York Times in a June 8, 1998 interview: “Our aim is to Judaize East Jerusalem. The City of 
David is the most ancient core of Jerusalem and we want it to become a Jewish neighbourhood." 
(Pasquini, 2009), According to a Sky News report, engineers are digging tunnels to uncover what Israeli 
archaeologists believe is an ancient road connecting the City of David to the Western Wall inside 
Jerusalem’s Old City (Pasquini, 2009). This reporter viewed current construction of four tunnels in the 
area. In order to realize the plan to create a tourist destination evolving around the excavations, an 
estimated 1,500 Palestinian residents will have to be removed, along with their homes. Presently there 
are some 400 Jews living in the Wadi Hilwah neighbourhood that is home to 5,500 Palestinian Muslims 


(Pasquini, 2009). 


° The Washington Report on Middle East Affairs is a 76-page magazine published 8 times per year in Washington, DC, that 
focuses on news and analysis from and about the Middle East and U.S. policy in that region. 


The Washington Report on Middle East Affairs is published by the American Educational Trust (AET), a non-profit 
foundation incorporated in Washington, DC by retired U.S. Foreign Service officers to provide the American public with 
balanced and accurate information concerning U.S. relations with Middle Eastern states. 
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2. Settlement in the West Bank: 


All the settlement practices in the West Bank share the same objective, although those employed 
in the urban areas of Hebron and East Jerusalem — where Palestinians have also been dispossessed of 


their homes and of other structures. 


Number of Settlers by Year 


source: IC BF 
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Figure 2: A graph to the evolution of the number of the settlements with progress in the years, (NOW, 2019). 


Population 


From 1967 to the end of 2017, more than 200 Israeli settlements were established in the West 


Bank. They include: 


- 131 settlements officially recognized by the Israeli Ministry of the Interior; 


- About 110 settlements built without official authorization but with governmental support and 


assistance (known as “illegal outposts’’) 
Several settlement enclaves inside the city of Hebron; 


- 11 neighbourhoods in the areas of the West Bank that Israel annexed to the municipal 
jurisdiction of Jerusalem in 1967, and several settlement enclaves within Palestinian 


neighbourhoods in East Jerusalem. 
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- Another 16 settlements that had been established in the Gaza Strip, and four in the northern 


West Bank, were dismantled in 2005 as part of the Disengagement Plan. 


- More than 620,000 Israeli citizens currently reside in settlements. Of these, about 209,270 
live in the parts of the West Bank that Israel annexed to the municipal jurisdiction of 
Jerusalem (according to Jerusalem Institute for Policy Research figures from late 2016), and 
413,400 live throughout the rest of the West Bank (according to Central Bureau of Statistics 
figures from late 2017), Extract, (BTSELEM, 2017)° 


. In December, the Israeli government announced that it would allocate land at the Givat Eitam outpost 
site for the purpose of planning a new settlement in the strategic "E2" area, that potentially will cut off 
Bethlehem from the southern West Bank, completing the near encirclement of Bethlehem by Israeli 


settlements, (Bank, 2019). 


The existence of settlements also leads to the violation of many human rights of Palestinians, 
including the rights to property, equality, an adequate standard of living and freedom of movement. In 
addition, the radical changes that Israel has made to the map of the West Bank preclude any real 
possibility of establishing an independent, (BTSELEM, 2017), viable Palestinian state in fulfilment of 
the right to self-determination. Although the West Bank is not part of Israel's sovereign territory, Israeli 
has applied most of its domestic laws to the settlements and their residents. As a result, the settlers enjoy 
almost all the same privileges as citizens living within Israel. Meanwhile, (BTSELEM, 2017), 
Palestinians continue to live under martial law and are thereby systematically deprived of their rights 
and denied the ability to have any real impact on policymaking with respect to the territory in which 
they live. In creating this reality, Israel has formed a regime in which a person’s rights depend on his or 


her national identity, (BTSELEM, 2017). 


° B'Tselem — The Israeli Information Center for Human Rights in the Occupied Territories strives to end Israel’s occupation, 
recognizing that this is the only way to achieve a future that ensures human rights, democracy, liberty and equality to all 
people, Palestinian and Israeli alike, living on the bit of land between the Jordan River and the Mediterranean Sea. Various 
political routes can bring about this future, and while it is not B’Tselem’s role to choose among them, one thing is certain: 
continued occupation is not an option. 
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3. The siege of Gaza: 


According to UNRWA, the UN body responsible for Palestinian refugees, 1.3 million of Gaza’s 
1.9 million inhabitants are refugees. Most were expelled from their homes in 1948 when the State of 
Israel was created, and many were uprooted again when Israel occupied the West Bank, Gaza Strip, 


Golan Heights, Sinai Peninsula and Jerusalem during the 1967 Six Day War, (Stead, 2019). 


Israel rejected the results of the 2007 elections, which resulted in the Hamas movement taking 
power and taking control of the Gaza Strip, Although Israel declared an end to its military 
administration in Gaza; it continues to control critical aspects of life there, (BTSELEM, 2017). It 
controls all border crossings by land, apart from Rafah, as well as Gaza’s sea and air space. 
Consequently, it monitors almost all movement of people and goods in and out of Gaza and regulates it 


according to Israeli interests, (BTSELEM, 2017). 


Israel has closed almost all of the Gaza Strip’s entry and exit points. There were formerly six 
crossings in and out of Gaza: Erez/Beit Hanoun, Nahal Oz, Karni, Sufa, Kerem Shalom/Karm Abu 
Salem and Rafah. Until recently, only one commercial route into and out of Gaza remained: Kerem 
Shalom, (Stead, 2019). However, in July, Israel also closed this crossing, citing incendiary kites and 
balloons flown into Israel from inside Gaza as part of the Great March of Return protests. Whereas 
previously 300-400 trucks would pass through the crossing every day, only 150 trucks of essential 


medical and humanitarian supplies were being allowed to pass, (Stead, 2019). 
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Figure 3: A picture of the crossings of the Gaza Strip to the outside world, (OCHA, 2018). 
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Since 30 March 2018, the Gaza Strip has witnessed an enormous increase in Palestinian 
casualties in the context of mass demonstrations taking place along Israel’s perimeter fence with Gaza. 
The demonstrations have occurred as part of the ‘Great March of Return’, a series of mass protests, 
(OCHA, 2018). The large number of casualties among unarmed Palestinian demonstrators, including a 
high percentage of demonstrators hit by live ammunition, has raised concerns about excessive use of 
force by Israeli troops. Gaza's health sector is struggling to cope with the mass influx of casualties, due 
to years of blockade, internal divide and a chronic energy crisis, which have left essential services in 


Gaza barely able to function. 


Infrastructure and public services in Gaza are in dire condition. Of the water pumped in the Gaza 
Strip, 96.2% is contaminated and unpotable. Residents must buy desalinated water. Electricity is 
supplied for just a few hours every day, (BTSELEM, 2017) partly because of a fuel shortage caused by 
high costs, and partly because of restrictions Israel imposes on the entry of spare parts to maintain 
existing systems — including repairing the power station Israel bombed in 2006, (BTSELEM, 2017). The 
electricity shortage affects water and sewage systems as well, which rely on a constant supply of power 


and barely function without it, (BTSELEM, 2017). 


Provision of basic services in Gaza remains a key humanitarian concern, as families struggle to 
get by with one of the highest unemployment rates at 54% per cent in the second quarter of 2018, 
disproportionally affecting youth (60 per cent) and women (65.2 per cent). This situation compounds the 
widespread prevalence of poverty, (Fund, 2018), reduced purchasing power and increasing people’s 
reliance on humanitarian aid with more than 80% of the population dependent on some form of 
assistance. Salaries of civil servants have, since April 2017, (Fund, 2018), continued to be paid at a 
reduced rate. Children and families’ resilience capacity across the Gaza Strip continues to be eroded as 
needs have exhausted families’ coping mechanisms, which provided some form of relief those 
households, have historically relied upon. An on-going sense of hopelessness, insecurity, and lack of 
purchasing power is leading to school drop-outs, child marriage, (Fund, 2018), and child labour. Gaza 
economy is in ‘free fall’ according to the World Bank, with unemployment reaching 54 per cent in the 
second quarter of 2018, and over 70 per cent of young people and 78 per cent of women unemployed. 


Health services in Gaza have been under strain due to the blockade and the (GMR), (Fund, 2018). 
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Figure 4: The ‘Great March of Return ‘on the Gaza border, (alkhaleejonline, 2018). 


One aspect of the blockade is the reduction of the area where fishing is allowed in Gaza. The 
Oslo accords stipulate a range of 20 nautical miles (about 37 km) off the Gaza shoreline, but Israel has 
never allowed fishing farther than 12 nautical miles out to sea, (BTSELEM, 2017). Over the years, Israel 
has gradually narrowed the fishing zone, sometimes to three nautical miles only, and currently between 
six and nine. The Israeli military also restricts fishing in areas bordering Israel and Egypt. The military 
fire at fishermen it alleges have sailed beyond the restricted zone arrests them and confiscates their 
equipment. In so doing, (BTSELEM, 2017) Israel prevents Gaza fishermen from reaching the rich 
fishing grounds located further out to sea, impedes the ability of thousands of fishermen and people 
working in related sectors to provide for themselves and their families, and denies Gaza residents an 


essential source of food, (BTSELEM, 2017). 


The blockade has devastated Gaza’s economy, caused widespread destruction and left most 
people largely cut off from the outside world. Today, one million Palestinians in Gaza don't have 
enough food to feed their families, despite receiving food assistance or other forms of support, The 


Israeli website ‘BTSELEM ‘Describes the siege of the suffocating Gaza Strip, by saying. 


“The blockade has driven Gaza’s economy into collapse. In the second quarter of 2017, 
unemployment reached 44%. Among women, the rate was 71.5%; in the under 29-age bracket, 
it was 61.9%. Some 80% of Gaza’s residents depend on humanitarian aid, and about 60% suffer 
from food insecurity. In the year 2000, before the blockade was imposed, Gaza’s 
unemployment rate was 18.9%, (BTSELEM, 2017)’’. 
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Chapter II 


I. The Intercultural Mediation and its impact in solving the intercultural conflict: 


Since the Palestinian-Israeli conflict is a conflict between two different parties culturally and 
ideologically, and as we mentioned in the first chapter that each of them claims their right to land based 
on historical evidence, it is necessary for us here to stand on the fact that all the previous mediation 
failed to understand the needs and requirements of the other party To achieve a comprehensive, and just 
agreement or even to continue to implement the terms of the previous agreements that have been 
concluded. 

On this basis, we highlight the role of intercultural mediation to play a key role in the process of 


negotiations between the parties to the conflict and to try to influence the conduct of their negotiations. 


In the beginning, you must we must explain the following concepts: (intercultural conflict) and 
what is (Intercultural Mediator): 


1. Intercultural conflict 
Intercultural conflict is defined in this chapter as the perceived or actual incompatibility of cultural 


values, situational norms, goals, face orientations, scarce resources, processes, and/or outcomes in a 
face-to-face (or mediated) context (Ting-Toomey & Oetzel, 2001), (Ting-Toomey, 2010). 

Intercultural conflicts can cover a wide range of conflict topics as well as international conflicts. 
Often, many initial disagreements escalate into full-polarized disputes because the parties to the conflict 
have lost contact with one another. 

In addition, in an intercultural conflict situation, many disputants lack the necessary culture- 
sensitive knowledge, motivation, and operational skills to handle their conflicts appropriately and 
effectively, (Ting-Toomey, 2010). 

The greater the cultural gap between the parties to the conflict, the greater the possibility of 
misunderstanding the conflict assessment process. Cultural divides are profound differences, such as 
historical grievances, cultural views and beliefs. At the same time, the mismatch can also include the 


application of different expectations in a particular loop, (Ting-Toomey, 2010). 


The author (Stella Ting-Toomey) also describes the mediator who works to resolve cultural 


conflicts saying: 
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*°A culturally-sensitive mediator, in mediating an intercultural conflict situation, serves as a 
“bridge person” in mediating the substantive, relational, process, and culture-level identity differences 


between the two intercultural conflict parties. (Ting-Toomey, 2010)’’. 


2. Intercultural Mediation as a concept: 

a) Context: 
One main idea that may be introduced in this chapter is the necessity and primordial role of translation 
in mediating between the two sides. As such, it is safe to assume that it would be beneficial to 
understand also the role of translation in the whole process of mediation. This is also because the Israeli- 
Palestinian conflict a Hebrew speaking side and an Arabic speaking side. However close these two 


languages may be, translation and cultural mediation is still necessary. 


An interesting fact that can be noted is that translation has slowly become a domain very closely linked 
to cultural mediation; which became a necessary part of a translator’s job. Translating is not only 
attempting to successfully convey ideas from a language into the other, it is effectively conveying ideas 
from a given language and a give socio-cultural context into another. This means that there is an 


inherent need of mediation between cultures. 


Translation can hence be considered a tool of cultural mediation, which can be explored to reach a better 
understanding of how cultural mediation operates and how it should function, especially in the case of a 


conflict between two sides whose cultures, ideas, languages and points of views are very different. 


b) Definition: 


Mediation can be defined as being a process of dispute resolution through which an impartial and 
independent third party, called a mediator, helps the disputing parties in reaching a satisfactory outcome, 


called a settlement. Mediation is sometimes referred to as supercharged negotiation (Roberts, 2000). 


The parties ax a mediation session around a discussion of the conflict; the discussion is steered by the 
mediator. Since mediation is an informal process, it can usually be completed in very short times 
(Roberts, 2000). The process of mediation is a non-binding one, and is voluntary. Unlike an arbitration 
process, the mediator does not render a verdict or a decision at the end. The idea behind mediation is for 
the mediator to help parties construct their own problem-solving strategies, in interaction with the other 


disputants, to settle for a mutually acceptable agreement (Roberts, 2000). 


Although we will be using translation as an example of a field where cultural mediation has its place, it 


is necessary to understand it through in a wider scope first. The term of cultural mediation is used in 
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both foreign language education fields and intercultural communication; and there are two was to 
understand the nature of intercultural mediation in the available relevant literature. One possible 
definition is an act of problem solving, which tackles the breakdown of communication because of 
cultural differences. As an example of this, an early formulation of the concept considered mediation in 
intercultural communication to be the capability to deal with cross-cultural issues, which are a result of 
cultural differences (Meyer, 1991, p. 137). This is why intercultural mediation is closely linked to 
intercultural communication, and miscommunication can be labelled as the unmediated interaction 
between different cultures (Fitzgerald, 2002). These views of mediation represent cultural differences as 
being somewhat static and consider mediation to be static and explanatory elements, through which 


communication problems can be resolved (Piller, 2011). 


Another way to define intercultural mediation is to look at is as a relational and interpretative activity. It 
can be defined as effectively and actively engaging diversity to produce meaning from it (Liddicoat & 
Scarino, 2013, p. 54). That necessarily means interpreting the diversity of others for others and for 
oneself. Ultimately, intercultural mediation becomes not only resolving communication problems but 
also and mostly developing a plethora of shared understandings between the different actors 
participating in an act of communication (Liddicoat A. J., 2015). Some argue that intercultural mediators 
deal with processes of understanding, explaining, interpreting, commenting and negotiating cultural 
phenomena for a given set of actors (Iriskhanova, 2004). Intercultural mediators are both going to be 
analysing meanings and views built around specific cultural frames and also providing others who have 
different cultural framings with the tools and ability to understand the diversity and complexity of 
others’ cultures (Gohard-Radenkovic, 2004). Similarly, in the field of translation studies, mediation was 
put forward as involving the representation of both things, which are expressed explicitly and things, 
which are expressed implicitly (Katan, 2004). This means that meanings of texts, for example, are not to 
be inferred from only the language itself, but also from the wider and broader context of the language 


and what it means to both the writer and reader: culture. 


The link between translation and mediation has been established already, and it is only safe to put 
forward a translator as also having a meditational role. As shown before, the role of a translator as a 
cultural mediator is not only limited to convey meaning through language to tackle a need to 
communicate the meanings of a text, but it goes further than that to encapsulate all the meanings which 
are expressed implicitly through the context and embedded culture of the text. This is why a mediator 
can be considered an interpreter of meaning and a conveyer of interpreted meaning (Liddicoat A. J., 
2015). As such, the intercultural mediator is in a central position between cultures, having the role of a 


conveyer of interpreted meanings who is involved in a complex hermeneutic process (Liddicoat A. J., 
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Pragmatics and intercultural mediation in intercultural language learning., 2014). All of this leads us to a 
possible definition of an intercultural mediator as being a practitioner in cultural diversity who relies on 
interpretation and meaning-making as fundamental tools to bolster, boost and aid the act of 
communication between culturally different actors. Mediation is, hence, without a doubt a process that 


contains analysis and performance (Liddicoat & Scarino, 2013). 


As an intermediate conclusion, it is possible to consider that intercultural mediation deals with the 


following: 


e Intra-group relations within the frame of non-governmental multi-ethnic organizations; 

e Mediating the ideas and values in a given community between the different ethnic and cultural 
groups, using socio-cultural animation; 

e Diagnosing issues and establishing a dialogue that aims to resolve them using public 
communication and raising awareness; 

e Encouraging public and social authorities to reach realistic solutions and establish adequate 
procedures and policies in decision-making; 

e Establishing a public platform with adequate conditions to raise discussion above ethnicity and 


cultural differences. 


This shows that non-governmental organizations play an important role in the process of mediation, 
through which they enable the inclusion and cooperation of individuals from various ethnic groups in 
activities relevant to the common good of the general public, without discrimination in any form. To 
achieve this full effect of mediation, NGOs usually thrive to set up a central communication space to be 
used as a platform for the meeting of cultures and different ethnic group. This is important to boost 
cultural exchange and have it happen in favourable conditions. Problems and ethnic-cultural disparities 
and differences are brought into public light and can be both observed and studied more effectively, 
because they can no longer be hidden or ignored. In so doing, mediation and negotiation will eventually 
lead to cultural differences and issues to be settled by everyone, which in turn will lead to easy 


acceptance of an policies agreed upon by the different actors. 


From this, we can infer that street representations, projects or activities taking place in the public space 
can be very effective instruments and methods. Of course, mediatized versions of these activities can 


also prove to be very effective. 
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These methods should also be applied in education to raise the diversity awareness of future generations 
in a community. This helps take individuals from a state of rejecting others to a certain level of inter- 


cultural communication, equal dialogue and effective cooperation. 


c) Degrees of intercultural competence of individuals and groups: 


Both groups and individuals can have levels of intercultural competence in their interaction. Below are 
these levels and behavioural patterns, which are important to understand in the context of cultural 


mediation: 


e Social Integration: Individuals are able to integrate cultural differences through their 
intercultural behaviour and attitude. (Bennett, 1986) 

e Adaptation: This level is linked to the ability to sympathize and empathize with 
individuals and members of other ethnic groups. It is also linked to the ability to 
understand the perspectives of other cultures and understand their values. (Bennett, 
1986) 

e Acceptance: This is when behavioural differences are accepted and acknowledged as 
being also viable; others’ ways of thinking are considered valid and the world perception 
of others becomes accepted. (Bennett, 1986) 

e Minimizing the differences: This means covering up and trivializing cultural differences, 
while focusing more on similarities between cultural and ethnic groups. (Bennett, 1986) 

e Defensive approach: This approach to cultural differences is heavily linked to believing 
negative stereotypes about other culture, thinking that one’s own culture is superior to 
others and perceiving cultural differences and others cultures as potential cultural 
threats. (Bennett, 1986) 

e Rejection: This is when others cultures are considered as being completely insignificant, 
having no value, labelling them as anti-civilization, uncivilized, unhistorical, etc. 


(Bennett, 1986) 


3. Cultural Influence on Mediation 


In this section we will be addressing mediation as a general concept in its relationship with culture. In 
doing so, we will attempt to provide the reader with an overview of how culture influences the process 


of mediation. 


Taking the USA and Europe as an example, mediators usually follow basic negotiation skills and 


principles that they learned and studied, and these are often influenced by their own culture. The 
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mediation process has been present in Europe and the USA for a few decades, but in other cultures, 
mediation has been taking place for thousands of years; in traditional societies, the wise elders would 


mediate in business, social and religious disputes (Radulescu & Mitrut, 2012). 


A few tools, which can be considered absolutely central to the mediation process in cross-cultural 
conflicts or disputes are pre-mediation meetings, caucus during the mediation process and the Socratic 
method of questioning. These three tools can be employed in any kind of mediation; however, they can 
greatly vary in form and focus depending on the context of the cross-cultural mediation. (Radulescu & 


Mitrut, 2012) 


In commercial mediation, it is very common for mediators to have pre-mediation meetings, either with 
every part or all of the parties (Lisman, 2011). Other than possible administrative reasons behind such 
meetings, mediators can aim to develop a healthy basis for the upcoming mediation process. On the 
other hand, parties of the mediation may have other motives behind such meetings. They can try to 
understand the mediator’s style and methodology to advance their case or to ensure they agree with it or 
that there will be enough time. In the case of Asian business people, the main interest is to establish a 
healthy working relationship; American and European people however, usually do not like to spend time 


for such a reason (Radulescu & Mitrut, 2012). 


American and European business professionals tend to consider business deals as negotiated simple 
agreements; but much of the rest of the countries worldwide view business deals as situations lead by 
introductions by mutual friends or business associates. Business deals also often entail the gift giving 
and/or receiving, calling upon favours and the establishment of trust and friendship in the business 
relationship. Some business professionals even base their arrangements upon handshakes or oral 
contracts, instead of written contracts (Radulescu & Mitrut, 2012). This shows how the cultural 
background can affect processes differently, and ultimately will have an impact on mediation in cross- 


cultural environments. 


In any conflict mediation, the key is to identify the implicit issues underlying the conflict. In the case of 
culturally diverse parties, which will require a more in-depth approach as shown before, the mediator 
needs to have a good understanding of the party’s cultural context and background and attempt to 
anticipate and understand how the issues and the conflict may be impacted by those same cultural traits. 
(Chowdhury, 2014) One of the best ways to evaluate how culture can affect the mediation process is to 
examine specific situations and evaluate them thoroughly. For example, in a family mediation process, 
when Latin Americans and Asians are involved, it is primordial to understand that these cultures give 


the primary position in child bearing to the mother. Fathers are expected predominantly to provide 
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financially for the family, they are the protectors and financial engines of the household, whereas 
mothers are considered to be the best possible caretakers and decision makers when it comes to taking 
care of children (Chowdhury, 2014). This finds its repercussions on the legal system in these areas, 


which nearly systematically assigns prime care and responsibility of the children to the mother. 


Similarly, there are cultures in which permitting a child to have a relationship with their ex-husband can 
lead to social stigma and cause them problems in finding opportunities to remarry. Mediation between 
parties that have these preconceived cultural ideas becomes very difficult when trying to have both 
parties agree to principles like shared parental responsibility or shared/equal time spending with the 
children. This is why, understanding these cultural traits and backgrounds may allow a mediator to 


anticipate potential conflicts that may arise during the process of mediation. 


A further example would be in business mediation, which involves a party coming from a culture in 
which some professions are not regulated or subjected to law enforcement. In cases like these, the said 
party may be used to professional standards, which are completely contrary to those of US standards, as 
an example. They may hence have difficulties accepting the process and the solutions to disputes. In 
such contexts, it is absolutely primordial that the mediator understands the cultural background of the 


diverse party to be able to help all actors reach an efficient solution to their conflict (Chowdhury, 2014). 


The main question that arises is: how should a mediator deal with these kinds of situations? The first 
thing to do is to determine the background of the parties of the mediation process, to understand and to 
evaluate how their cultural traits are affecting their understanding of the conflict resolution process. 
Secondly, the mediator should make sure to ask questions and do enough research to gain sufficient 
knowledge to be able to tackle the multi-cultural environment. Once the main issues are isolated and the 
cultural biases behind them are understood, the mediator should elaborate strategies to achieve one of 
two things: either help them integrate new beliefs to settle for the solution, or make them deviate from 
their preconceived beliefs and reach a consensus. The main goal is to have all parties feeling 
comfortable with reaching agreements, whether or not they integrate their cultural beliefs (Chowdhury, 
2014). A mediator should be able to establish a sense of trust with the parties of the mediation process; 
they should be sensitive to their preconceived beliefs and cultural traits, and most of all, a mediator 
should do their best to acquire as much knowledge about the cultural backgrounds of the people whose 


conflicts they may have to mediate and resolve. 
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4. Cross-cultural factors 


Before diving into the subject of cross-cultural factors in mediation, we should first explain the concepts 
of high and low-context communication. High and low-context communication refers to the way people 
communicate and interact with individuals from their own culture. In low-context cultures, people 
interact explicitly and very directly and rely much on verbal communication to express their thoughts to 
each other. However sensitive a subject can be, he important issues are always explicitly discussed in a 
clear way (Radulescu & Mitrut, 2012). In the case of high-context cultures however, much of the 
information is to be inferred from the context. This means that a large part of the information pertaining 
to the message is not always verbalized. This entails that major issues can sometimes not be stated 
explicitly and outsiders may be expected to “take a hint” or “read the mood”. This can prove very 


confusing and problematic for outsiders to those kinds of cultures (Tomescu, 2012). 


Typically, people from the USA, Canada, Australia and Europe use explicit, direct and low-context 
communication whereas people from Asian countries, for example, use implicit, indirect and high- 


context communication (Radulescu & Mitrut, 2012). 


As an example, if a high-context communicator and a low-context communicator happen to be part of a 
mediation process, the mediation will need to act as an efficient cultural translator between them. 
Despite the risk of the high-context communicator feeling insulted or offended by the low-context 
communicator, without any interpretation and proper translation and explanation, the low-context 
communicator is very unlikely to understand the message correctly. Having a qualified mediator is such 
cases is absolutely primordial because people from low-context cultures are very fact-oriented, whereas 
people from high-context cultures tend to be very implicit and assume that both the mediator and other 
party perceive the nuances of the message and communication well enough (Radulescu & Mitrut, 2012). 
It is safe to assume that in nearly all cases, a low-context communicator will be confused and prove to 
be unable to understand what the other part wants, or even the reason behind it. High-context 
communicators as being aggressive and pushy, because of how assertive and direct they can be, can 
perceive these kinds of communicators. The mediator’s role in this instance is to present the information 


in a less direct and less aggressive manner. 


In the literature, there are five main factors influencing a cross-cultural mediation process. They are the 
following: Power Distance Index (PDI), Individualism, Masculinity, Uncertainty Avoidance Index 


(UAI) and Long-Term Orientation (LTO) (Radulescu & Mitrut, 2012). 
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The PDI is an indicator whose purpose is to measure the level of hierarchy in a culture. One of the 
central values is respect towards the elders/leaders. People from high PDI cultures tend to consider 
inequalities as being normal; they view the absence of hierarchy as a frustrating and uneasy situation. In 
low PDI cultures however, people believe that they are all equal and that they all should be treated 
equally. In cultures such as these, bosses and employees are considered to be almost equal; employees 
will not hesitate to contradict their boss if they think they are right. There is more interdependence and 
less direct dependence on superiors (Radulescu & Mitrut, 2012). Another aspect that may be interesting 
to point out is the choice of words, which are considered positive, following the culture. People from 
high PDI cultures consider the following words to be rather positive: respect, father, older brother, 
master, servant, wisdom, favour, protect, order, pleasing. These same words, however, are usually 
perceived as negative in cultures with a low PDI. Their positive words are more along the lines of: rights 
complain, negotiate, fairness, necessity, codetermination, objectives, criticize and question. And as one 


may expect, these words are often perceived as negative in cultures with a high PDI. 


High PDI countries are Asian countries (but not Japan), Arab countries, Latin and South America. The 
western countries such as European countries, the USA and Canada have a low Power Distance Index. 
Of course, this will highly affect mediation processes in these countries. High PDI cultures’ negotiators 
will tend to be senior people who will expect to have respect shown to them. The opposing negotiator is 
expected to be at least of the same level of seniority; if this is not the case, it can be perceived as a 


disrespectful move from the opposing party (Radulescu & Mitrut, 2012). 


In the case of low PDI cultures, people will attempt to treat everybody equally, irrespective of rank and 
status. They tend to be informal and will try to use first names to address the other party. If these types 
of people are mediating, they may pass off as being improper or disrespectful in the eyes of people from 


high PDI cultures. 


Moreover, in high PDI contexts, the hierarchy is very strongly linked to the decision-making process, 
whereas in the case of a low PDI, the negotiator may be in a position where he does not necessarily need 
to consult with his higher-ups to make a decision. This diversity in relation to hierarchy can very often 


lead to conflictual situations (Radulescu & Mitrut, 2012). 


All in all, the mediator’s role is a central one when the process of mediation involves parties from both 
high and low PDI cultures. They mediator should be able to make sure that the parties negotiating will 
be of a similar level/status and should guarantee that the parties will understand in what way they should 
try to address the other sides of the conflict. It goes without saying that in case a mediator comes from a 


high PDI background, they should know how to interact effectively with people from low PDI cultures 
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and not get offended if they are not treated with the same respect as they would expect in their home 


country. 


A second factor, which can influence mediation, is the factor of Individualism. It refers to how much a 
culture enforces individual achievement and interpersonal relationships. The main value linked to it is 


freedom. This factor is defined by how much individual behaviours are impacted by others. 


In individualistic cultures, the interests of the individual are more important than those of the group. The 
important values to be noted are values such as self-sufficiency, personal time, freedom, challenge, 
privacy and individual rights. American and European people think and act individually and are more 
sensitive to individual interests. Asian people, on the other hand, think and act in a collective way, being 
more sensitive to collective interest (Radulescu & Mitrut, 2012). Of course, these disparities can cause 


conflict because of how parties of the mediation process view interests. 


Collectivist peoples value harmony more than honesty; the interests of their group are more important 


than the rights of individuals and governments may even invade privacy and freedom of opinion. 


When it comes to mediation, individualist people focus more on the negotiation task while collectivist 
people will focus on establishing and maintaining healthy relationships with the groups. Individualistic 
cultures tend to be comprised of low-context communicators who will be direct, straight to the point and 
rather confrontational. Collectivist cultures will usually have in their midst high-context communicators 
who will tend to be indirect, cautious and non-confrontational. In the case of collectivists, status and 
sovereignty of the nation are primordial issues; maintaining harmony and avoiding discomfort is 


necessary and the relationship is more important than the task (Radulescu & Mitrut, 2012). 


Typically, western business teams, for example, are comprised of individual decision makers and have 
the authority to make final decisions at the bargaining table. Other groups however, and Asians in 
particular, hardly ever have authority to validate a final agreement. A mediator therefore has to explain 
the decision-making process very clearly to all parties during the process of mediation (Radulescu & 


Mitrut, 2012). 


In terms of selecting mediators, individualists tend to seek neutral, impartial mediators, when 


collectivists tend to look for mediators they are already familiar with or who come from their side. 


A third factor of influence on mediation is masculinity. This dimension focuses on traditional masculine 
values such as achievement, control, power, money, recognition, challenges, assertiveness, 


aggressiveness, wealth, dominance, physical strength and independence. This particular factor is a 
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measure of competitiveness. The main value associated with it is winning and focusing on success at 
any cost. Cultures, which are traditionally feminine, are more likely to promote cooperation, security, 
modesty and pleasant relations (Radulescu & Mitrut, 2012). In masculine cultures, women tend to be 
subordinated to male leadership. Negotiating parties from masculine cultures will usually attempt to 
dominate each other with tactics and power strategies, and tend not even to be willing to make 


concessions. Cooperative people will prove more prone to discussing interests and offering concessions. 


A fourth important factor in mediation is the Uncertainty Avoidance Index (UAI). This is an indicator 
focused on the degree of tolerance and the importance of truth in comparison with other values. A 
culture with a high UAI will enforce laws, rules and control in order to avoid uncertainty, and will hence 
yield a rule-oriented environment. People from these kinds of contexts like well-structured situations, 
precision and punctuality. They tend to opt for plans and strategies with the highest success rate, 
however low the reward (Radulescu & Mitrut, 2012). They tend to appreciate precise answers, 
instructions and mission descriptions. People from cultures with a low UAI show more tolerance 
towards differences of opinion and are less bound by rules. They do not mind risk and are not resistant 


to change. 


The last influential factor we will be discussing is the Long-Term Orientation factor. The central idea 
associated with this factor is the idea of sacrifice for the future. People whose culture has a high LTO 
index will favour long-term commitments and have a lot of respect for tradition. In short-term oriented 
cultures however, changes can happen fast since they are not very resistant to change. They expect 
efforts to produce fast results. LTO people consider their STO counterparts as being irresponsible and 
rather immature. STO people consider their LTO counterparts as being too cold and rigid (Radulescu & 


Mitrut, 2012). 
5. The need for cultural mediation: 
Intercultural conflict can be defined as a conflict, which involves two or more different cultural 


groups/individuals that arises due to a lack of cultural orientation/knowledge among them. 


Up to now, we have examined many possible causes for cultural conflicts, and that in itself shows why 
cultural mediation can be necessary in resolving cross-cultural issues and problems. It is the presence of 


strong cultural differences that creates conflict, and we will be providing a short summary below: 


a) Miscommunication and misinterpretation 
b) Cultural ignorance and insensitivity 


c) Lack of awareness of different societal lifestyles and practices 
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d) Differences in cultural practices 


e) Misunderstanding or conflicts for religious purposes 


In the scope of this work, we will be exploring these items further as key elements behind the Israeli- 
Palestinian conflict and we will attempt to show how mediation can bring effective solutions to such 


issues. 
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II. Cultural Mediation: Tools and Effectiveness 


1. Conflict and Mediation Models 


A professional mediator can apply many practice models in his work. Amongst these, are two prominent 
models: Facilitative and evaluative mediation. While evaluative mediation is a widely used and very 
effective model when it comes to the number of settlements reached, the facilitative mediation model 
was considered to be overall better for a number of reasons. In addition to its effective settlement rate, it 
addresses the relationship issues and needs of the people in the dispute. Moreover, it does not violate 


promulgated ethical standards and codes of conduct (Clayton, 2018). 


A mediator is a professional who helps people resolve their disputes (Moore, 2014). As stated before, 
the evaluative and facilitative practice models are common ones amongst the many different types of 


mediation (Coltri, 2004) (Nahrstadt, 2016). 


Life always involves conflict (Moore, 2014) and a conflict can be defined as a competition for resources 
(Boulle, Colatrella, & Picchioni, 2008) (Coltri, 2004). A conflict can sometimes become a dispute, 
which is a conflict that has amounted to a crisis in a relationship (Moore, 2014). And sometimes, these 


crises require the intervention of a party specializing in dispute resolution (Moore, 2014). 


As an example, we will consider the case of the United States of America, as the literature seems to be 
abundant about conflict resolution and mediation in the US. Society in the USA tends to view conflict as 
negative and adversarial (Coltri, 2004) (Moore, 2014). Conflict is perceived as being a win-lose 
interaction. This is why win-lose dispute resolution approaches to mediation are very common in the US. 
A typical framework involving win-lose disputes is the legal system. Mediators, rather than focusing on 
a win-lose approach, seek to steer the disputing parties towards a mutually acceptable resolution 
(Clayton, 2018). This has been referred to as a win-win approach to dispute resolution (Boulle, 
Colatrella, & Picchioni, 2008). Some however, consider that the idea of win-win is intrinsically 


impossible because winning requires a separate party to be losing (Kohn, 1999). 


Mediators’ practice models are two categories: either problem solving or relationship building (Boulle, 
Colatrella, & Picchioni, 2008) (Spangler, 2013). This reminds us of the cross-cultural factors we have 
examined earlier, and how they can influence the mediation process to be closer to one of these two 
categories. The categorization of either problem solving or relationship building shows that the 


mediation process and its focus will depend on the mediator’s perspective and opinion (Clayton, 2018). 
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Problem solving mediation (such as evaluative or facilitative) is based on considering disputes or 
conflicts as problems that need to be tackled and resolved (Boulle, Colatrella, & Picchioni, 2008) 
(Spangler, 2013) (Phillips, 2001). In this type of mediation, the process focuses on helping the disputing 
parties in determining the problem and then identifying a potential mutually agreeable resolution that 
tackles the underlying issues and satisfies the interests and needs of the disputing parties (Clayton, 2018). 
In the case of relationship building mediation (such as transformational, reflective mediation, humanistic 
and narrative mediation) has the mediator focusing only on the improvement of the interpersonal 
relationships of the disputants and the betterment of the communication of the parties involved in the 
conflict or dispute (Clayton, 2018). Resolving the problems is not the main goal of this kind of 
mediation as the resolution is considered a consequence of the improvement of the disputants’ 
relationship and communication (Phillips, 2001) (Boulle, Colatrella, & Picchioni, 2008) (Spangler, 
2013). 


Most conflicts and disputes are a direct cause of communication problems or misunderstandings (Moore, 
2014). This is why relationship building mediation seems rather interesting, however, due to the nature 
of this work, we will be focusing on problem solving mediation. It is safe to assume that the Israeli- 


Palestinian conflict may not be at a point where the focus should still be to fix the relationship. 


The literature is abundant regarding problem-solving mediation, since it is the most frequent form of 
mediation in court, for example (Nahrstadt, 2016) (Alexander, 2008) (Della Noce, 2009). 
In a mediation process, the main tools of a mediator are his interventions. These interventions should be 
carefully planned and executed (Bens, 2005) (Boulle, Colatrella, & Picchioni, 2008) (Moore, 2014). 
These interventions depend on which practice model the mediator chooses to use. The two practice 
models of problem solving mediation we will be discussing are facilitative and evaluative mediation, 
and these practice models are both very different in their dispute and conflict resolution (Bens, 2005) 


(Boulle, Colatrella, & Picchioni, 2008) (Moore, 2014). 


- Evaluative Mediation: 


In this type of mediation, the mediator’s main focus will be on the problem that caused the conflict 
(Boulle, Colatrella, & Picchioni, 2008) (Clayton, 2018) (Alexander, 2008) (Della Noce, 2009). They 
will try to evaluate the positions of the disputants and give their opinions following the relative strength 
of the parties (Adams, 2013). Evaluative mediation will rely very often on distributive negotiation 
tactics and strategies. These consider that there is a fixed amount of resources to be distributed between 


the disputing parties (Boulle, Colatrella, & Picchioni, 2008) (Alexander, 2008) (Clayton, 2018). 
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Usually, the mediator starts the mediation process with a joint session involving all parties (Clayton, 
2018) (Moore, 2014) (Della Noce, 2009). During such a session, the disputants would express their 
positions regarding the conflict. Then, the mediator would separate the disputing parties into separate 
rooms and conduct private sessions with each disputant, typically starting with the plaintiff party. 
(Clayton, 2018). In this session, the mediator will assess and evaluate the case of the plaintiff and try to 
shake their beliefs and cast doubt regarding their position. The mediator would be trying to remove or at 
least lower obstacles towards a prospective agreement. This will happen with the second party as well, 
and is to attempt to make both parties reconsider their positions and start thinking about a better way to 


resolve the issue (Clayton, 2018) (Della Noce, 2009) (Moore, 2014). 


- Facilitative Mediation: 


In the case of facilitative mediation, the interventions of the mediator are more process oriented as the 
mediator’s main focus is to establish a process that will make it possible for the disputants to come to a 


resolution of the problem (Alexander, 2008) (Boulle, Colatrella, & Picchioni, 2008) (Moore, 2014). 


Here again, the mediator would start the mediation process with a joint session, during which the 
disputants will present their positions regarding the issue. Following the facilitative approach, however, 
the mediator will try to assist the disputing parties in identifying the interests underlying their positions 
regarding the dispute (Adams, 2013). The main idea is that there is only one way to satisfy a position, 
but there are many ways to satisfy interests (Alexander, 2008) (Boulle, Colatrella, & Picchioni, 2008) 
(Moore, 2014). An example might be that disputant A asks for a sum of money from disputant B. 
Disputant A needs the money for a vacation they were planning, that is his interest. If disputant B 
satisfies that interest, by for example helping disputant A with their vacation, there are high chances that 


disputant A will drop their claim. 


Instead of separating the parties, the mediator would rather try to keep both disputants together in the 
same room to try to establish a cooperative solution process that tackles the needs and interests of all 
(Alexander, 2008) (Boulle, Colatrella, & Picchioni, 2008) (Moore, 2014). Facilitative mediators use 
integrative bargaining as opposed too distributive bargaining, which be the technique presented in the 
scope of evaluative mediation. In integrative bargaining, the focus is to determine options and 
alternatives that address the interests of the parties and their needs, in a way with which both parties will 
agree (Alexander, 2008) (Boulle, Colatrella, & Picchioni, 2008) (Moore, 2014). 

Facilitative mediation should be perceived as a real opportunity for the disputants to repair their 


relationship. In evaluative mediation, relationships are hardly ever tackled. (Clayton, 2018). 
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The disputants are to establish a list of needs and interests, with the assistance of the mediator; they will 
collaborate in brainstorming activities to come up with interesting options and alternatives that will meet 


all of those needs (Alexander, 2008) (Boulle, Colatrella, & Picchioni, 2008) (Clayton, 2018). 


During these discussions, the disputing parties will often discover new pieces of information, which will 
shed more light upon the causes that lead up to the dispute. Very often, the dispute is caused by 
communicative misunderstandings and the resolution can be considerably facilitated. This kind of 
mediation, though, requires all parties to cooperate and the process requires an integrative negotiation 
approach, which is a characteristic trait of facilitative mediation (Alexander, 2008) (Boulle, Colatrella, 


& Picchioni, 2008) (Moore, 2014). 


After presenting both evaluative and facilitative mediation, it becomes obvious that there is no clear 
answer to the question: Which one is better? This is because, the results of the mediation process depend 
largely on the whole situation, and determining which way is the best depends on how one defines 


“best” (Clayton, 2018). 


Evaluative mediation will tend to take less time than facilitative mediation (Alexander, 2008) and will 
usually never address relationship issues within a conflict (Boulle, Colatrella, & Picchioni, 2008) 
(Moore, 2014). In cases where the dispute is caused by a crisis in the relationship between disputing 
parties, it seems safer to tackle the relationship problems related to the conflict (Moore, 2014), that is 
because, failure to do so may cause similar issues happening in the future (Tim Flanagan, 2006) (Wilmot 
& Hocker, 2001). In this scope, the facilitative model seems to outdo the evaluative one. When 
considering disputes between parties which have to cohabitate or which interact very often, facilitative 
mediation seems to be the best choice (Clayton, 2018). This is perhaps the way to go with mediation 


practices around the Israeli-Palestinian conflict. 


2. Why mediation works 


Over 85% of all mediations result in a settlement, according to the American Arbitration Association 
(Roberts, 2000), and this is true even for cases where all precedent attempts to reach an agreement have 


failed. Amongst the reasons behind this very high success rate, are the following: 


Firstly, in mediation negotiations, the mediator is present to steer the negotiations, control and direct the 
communication. Parties do not have to worry about their settlement proposals to be interpreted as signs 


of weakness, or for them to be used against them in prospective future sessions (Roberts, 2000). This 
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guarantees that the discussions will be mostly productive and that concessions or suggestions will be 


expressed only if they can possibly lead to settlement. 


Secondly, in non-mediated disputes, parties usually lack real negotiation skills and often employ hard 
negotiation skills and tactics, which end up emphasizing the usually great difference in positions 
between the disputants. Instead of seeking a common ground, the parties end up going further away 
from any possible settlement. In the case of mediation processes, the mediator’s role is to keep 
disputants focused on productive dialogue while using soft negotiation skills, which may lead to 


constructive solutions (Roberts, 2000). 


A third reason is that mediation is an opportunity for all actors related to the conflict to come together 
and meet at the negotiation table to find a solution together. The disputants are hence able to focus 
effectively on the matter at hand, in a mediated, regulated environment, which fosters human values and 


the common good (Roberts, 2000). 


Fourth, during the process of mediation, each disputant has the occasion to directly influence their 
opposing disputant, inform them more or bond with them further. Issues and problems can be 
emphasized more clearly and the underlying facts can be expressed in terms that are more favourable. 
Moreover, even feelings and more human elements can be conveyed to the other party, and thus, each 
party will have a more realistic view of the opposing disputant. This makes the whole process more 
human and results in disputing parties listening more and being more open to settlement (Roberts, 


2000). 


A fifth reason behind the effectiveness of mediation is that parties can privately express settlement 
proposals to a mediator during a caucus. This ensures that they will get an impartial opinion about the 
settlement proposal without having to convey it to the opposing party. This means that a mediator will 
be able to determine how feasible a proposal is, while each side is able to fully examine settlement 
possibilities without any direct negotiation and without having to appear in a position of weakness 


(Roberts, 2000). 


The sixth reason we will present is that mediation provides parties with a serious and realistic view of 
the consequences behind not reaching an agreement, and their expectations become more realistic as the 
process goes. Eventually, their positions become more and more reasonable and flexible (Roberts, 


2000). 
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Lastly, the process of mediation helps the disputants develop alternatives for settlement themselves. The 
more they come up with possible solutions, the higher the chances of success for the mediation process. 
The mediator can attempt to clarify what parties’ needs and interests are, as we have seen in facilitative 
mediation models, and ultimately open disputants’ eyes on possible alternatives, which they had not 


considered before (Clayton, 2018) (Roberts, 2000). 
Understanding culture in mediation 


One very important remark that should be made regarding culture throughout the world is that there is 
sameness between cultures, which is nearly universal (Steele, Younger-Halliman, & Gauthier, 2015). It 
is only after people understand this common sameness between cultures that they can start to understand 
the differences, and through understanding the differences, one can start understanding culture at a 
deeper level (Steele, Younger-Halliman, & Gauthier, 2015). Only a shared deep understanding of 


culture and culture differences and similarities can help people attain peace and true diversity. 


Being able to mediate correctly between cultures requires being able to understand how cultural norms 
are perceived in different countries or cultures. It is primordial for research on cultures to bolster 
understanding of other cultures for good, and to avoid misconceptions and suppress them (Steele, 
Younger-Halliman, & Gauthier, 2015). Before cultural mediation can take place, efforts have to be made 
to learn others’ cultural customs and beliefs, and doing so has to lead to an approach different from that 
of compromise. This is because compromise is not the same as mediation, since compromising is 
different from reaching a mutually acceptable and agreeable settlement (Bernardini, 2009) (Steele, 


Younger-Halliman, & Gauthier, 2015). 


True diversity and peace between cultures can be achieved only through civility; and this hence defines 
civility as a core concept pertaining to cultural mediation (Steele, Younger-Halliman, & Gauthier, 
2015). A lack of civility, of any form, will render any mediation process fruitless and cause it to fail. As 
we have established before, good communication is key when it comes to negotiations in a mediation 
process. Hence, it is only natural to say that mediating between culturally diverse disputants depends 
immensely on the qualities of good communication and proper civility (Steele, Younger-Halliman, & 


Gauthier, 2015). 


Any failure to learn more about others’ cultures in mediation is a missed opportunity, as we have 
demonstrated before (Clayton, 2018) (Steele, Younger-Halliman, & Gauthier, 2015). Cultural 
differences are cultural opportunities for the disputants to bond over. These differences obviously 


determine a group’s perception of conflicts and disputes, and it defines their views about conflict 
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resolution, justice and justice-seeking processes as well. This is why mediation should focus on these 
differences to help steer the whole process towards higher levels of civility and human decency, thus 
reaching higher levels of understanding, cooperation and respect (Steele, Younger-Halliman, & 
Gauthier, 2015). This, of course, not only improves the relationship and gives the dispute a more human 
dimension that will make the disputants feel closer. It also most certainly gives the disputing parties 
more reason to consider their opponents as equals and people they have to agree with, rather than 


enemies they need to disagree with and against whom they have to win. 


With this kept in mind, mediations and negotiations in general can precede a lot better when the parties 
of the conflict keep an open mind towards different cultural norms. The key is to learn more and to 
educate oneself constantly during the mediation process to be able to empathize with them more, and 


understand their viewpoint. 


As mentioned previously, cultural mediation relies on a core idea: there are transcending ethical 
principles common to all cultures, or rather, that all cultures can agree with. Even though these same 
principles are always subject to the relative views of the cultural groups, and are bent according to 
various cultural framings, they can undoubtedly constitute a basis through the mediation process can 
construct effective solutions and alternatives to reach settlement and resolve a conflict or dispute 


(Bernardini, 2009). 


Unlike in the concept of relativism, which posits that beliefs and values are relative to their context and 
that there is no universal objective moral standard, mediation is based on the central idea that truth is not 
in a fixed state (Bernardini, 2009). Rather, it is the fruit of a process of dialogue between cultures and 
cultural tuning. At the end of such a process, opposing or conflicting views become complementary 
views instead, with each bringing its own unique contribution to the picture called truth. Mediation 
considers that different cultures consider the same truths from different angles, but these angles are not 
completely incompatible or mutually exclusive. This is why mediation is not oriented towards 
compromise but rather settlement and mutually satisfactory solutions (Bernardini, 2009). Compromise is 
only partial agreement, whereas the solutions brought about by mediation are complementary and are 
reached through universal core principles, which transcend cultures (Bernardini, 2009) (Steele, 


Younger-Halliman, & Gauthier, 2015). 
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Chapter II 


Having examined both the Israeli-Palestinian conflict and the concept of cultural mediation, it is only 
natural we go further in the work and study the efforts of the main mediator in this conflict: the United 


States of America. 


It is very important to point out that the Israeli and Palestinian sides have very diverging views and 
cultural backgrounds. The first thing that comes to mind when speaking of the conflict is of course the 
religious background. Israel is a state built as the revival of the ancient Jewish state. Palestine, from the 
ancient name of the Roman province Palestina, is historically a region and a state where Muslim Arabs 
were settled. Both Judaism and Islam consider the Israeli-Palestinian region as holy, and call it the Holy 
Land. It is needless to remind that even Christians, during the middle Ages, considered it a holy land and 
fought with the Muslims for dominion over Jerusalem. Israeli people consider Israel to be theirs 
rightfully, the land of their ancestors before Christianity even came to be; Muslims consider Jerusalem 
to be a holy city, which was the city of kings David and Solomon, where their prophet migrated to in 
one night. Moreover, Arab Muslim people have been living there for centuries. This makes the 
Palestinian view very clear: the land of Palestine, and the presently Israeli lands, belongs to none other 


than the Palestinian people. 


How does such a conflict get resolved when the opposing views are completely contradictory? One 
example of how cultural mediation can help find more peaceful solutions to the conflict is the 
clarification of the religious points of view to each side. We will be exploring which points of 
disagreement can be interesting to rely on cultural mediation principles to tackle them; we will then 
move to a case study about the “deal of the century’, which was put forward by the trump 
administration. Third, we will be analysing why the United States’ mediation process has ultimately led 
to failure and try to show that from this point on, the EU will have a large role to play in the peace 
process. We shall then conclude the chapter with a critical opinion on the processes of cultural 


mediation and the interference of third parties in the conflict. 
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I. Where can mediation help? 


As explained before, mediation should aim at specific elements, on which it should focus to help solve a 


given conflict. We will be exploring the ones relevant to the Israeli-Palestinian conflict. 


We have already mentioned the religious aspect of the conflict, and we will elaborate on it in a 
following section, but the religious side of the conflict is also very closely linked to the historical one. In 
2019, it is very important to understand the whole history, not only events leading up to the birth of the 
state of Israel and of the conflict. This is why we will be dealing with the historical aspect separately 
from the religious one. Lastly, we will attempt to examine some human factors, which would be 
common to both cultures/sides involved in the conflict. This, as we will show later on, would serve as a 


basis for a common ground upon which the mediation process should be based. 


1. The religious aspect 


Both parties should understand that the land is important to both cultures. Moreover, both Muslims and 
Jews revere the city for nearly the same reasons. That in itself can be a way to stress the similarities 
rather than differences. Before the intervention of the West in establishing the state of Israel, Jews and 
Muslims lived in harmony as neighbours (Pappé, 2004, 2006). This is an extremely important point to 
focus on, since it means that the religions can and will cohabitate harmoniously if given the right 


conditions and environment. 


An important aspect of this is the city of Jerusalem. The Trump administration has unilaterally decided 
to recognize Jerusalem as the capital of Israel, and it is expected that the future efforts would be aimed at 
denying the Palestinians any form of sovereignty over any part of the city. Even access to the city has 
recently been restricted to Palestinians (Middleeasteye, 2018) and this shows that the Trump 
administration, rather than using religion to its advantage as a vector of universal human values of peace 


and cohabitation, is instead increasing the religious tensions through its efforts in the area. 


2. The historical aspect 


It seems that today, more and more people are acknowledging the reality of the situation in the 
Palestinian region as being a situation of colonialism and occupation (Chulov, 2019). The history of 
Palestine is a story of cooperation, coexistence and cohabitation but also occupation, exile and 
oppression (Pappé, 2004, 2006). The ancient history of Palestine has seen the rise and fall of a Jewish 


state but has also been the land of many other civilizations. It is true that the Palestinian people have 
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been the victims of occupation and violence, but it also true that there are many Israeli settlers who did 
not partake in this in any way. In other words, the last decades of Israel also have to be taken into 
consideration from a settlement point of view. Rooting out the Israelis is currently not the objective, 


since Palestinians do not want to cause the same harm that was caused to them. 


This is another point that any mediation process can use to reach a peaceful conclusion and an agreeable 
settlement for both parties. The peoples are not to blame; rather, the policies of the Israeli government 


are what need to be limited, in conformity with all international agreements. 


3. Human and universal values — A possible common ground? 


Just like it should be the case for any conflict mediation process, the focus has to be common universal 
and human values. This is the only way to ensure a peaceful conflict resolution process. In the case of an 
international conflict, the main goal has to be to guarantee the individual and collective human rights of 
both parties. Unfortunately, in the case of the Unites States’ mediation, the rights of the Palestinians 
have been close to completely disregarded and are continuing to be currently, as the issue is more and 


more becoming a monetary issue (The Guardian, 2019). 


It is unthinkable to expect that a given peace plan can lead to a durable and acceptable settlement when 
one of the parties feels their needs are disregarded and their interests in the conflict resolution process 
are not taken into consideration. This is why it should be primordial for any conflict mediation process 
to first attempt to establish principals based on universal values both parties adhere to, and then ensure 
the whole process does not stray from those fundamental principles. This is also a way to make sure 
neither of the disputing parties will feel like they are not taken seriously at any point and will contribute 


to the healthy undertaking of the whole process. 


The aspects we have put forward are, in the scope of this work, to be considered as guidelines in 
analysing the US approach in their mediation and showing how the European Union can effectively step 


in as a mediating party, while taking all of these elements into consideration. 
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II. Case Study: The Deal of the Century 
1. Elements of the deal: 

It was the Trump administration that first announced their final solution to the Israeli-Palestinian 
conflict: the “deal of the century”. The deal had remained a secret and was expected to be revealed 
sometime after the Israeli parliamentary elections in 2019. This, however, did not prevent people from 
expecting the deal to favour Israeli interests over those of the Palestinians’, not taking into consideration 
their rights, while also ignoring the fundamentals of international law. The idea of two sovereign states 
was still fleeting away, hence the expected rejection from the Palestinian leadership (Asseburg, 2019). 
This would likely escalate tensions with the Israeli government and cause them to implement measures 
to maintain its control over the Eastern side of Jerusalem and strategic areas in the West Bank. This is 
worrying because of the Israeli-Palestinian cooperation on conflict management risks breaking down. 
For the EU, the publication of the deal constituted an appropriate occasion to redetermine the basics of 


which conflict resolution methods they support (Asseburg, 2019). 


Since Donald Trump took office, the plan to end the Israeli-Palestinian conflict has been assigned to 
Trump’s son-in-law Jared Kushner, Jason Greenblatt, Trump’s chief legal officer and the US 
ambassador to Israel, David Friedman. The US State Department was however not involved. One can 
hence say that the conflict resolution, in this particular case, has been conducted within a rather closed 
circle. The main concern of Trump’s team, beside Jerusalem, refugees, settlements, status and borders of 
the Palestinian state and security, has been above everything else the economic cooperation and 
development in the Palestinian territories. This sounds more like the idea of Israeli Prime Minister 
Benjamin Netanyahu’s option of economic peace: this means pronounced investment in the economy of 


Palestine, instead of self-determination within a sovereign state (Asseburg, 2019). 


The Arab Gulf, Egypt and Jordan are expected to play a crucial role in these endeavours. They are 
supposed to provide the deal with political legitimacy and supporting it financially. Another underlying 
idea in this situation is for Israel and Arab regional powers cooperate together with the US again Iran. 
This was to be expected after the recent very noticeable rapprochement between the Gulf States and 


Israel (Asseburg, 2019). 


From the Trump administration’s pronouncements and actions, a few inferences could be made. It is 
first safe to assume that Donald Trump refuses very clearly the idea of a two-state settlement and does 
not condemn Israel’s settlement policy in the occupied territories. Members of the Trump administration 
and US Ambassador Friedman are renowned to be rather close to Israeli leaders. In the 2018 US State 


Department’s Human Rights Report, the Palestinian territories and the Golan Heights ceased to be 
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described as occupied and President Trump has started to express different opinions regarding final 
status issues, questioning the standing international consensus (UN Security Council Resolution 2334 of 
Dec. 2016); an example of this is how President Trump “took Jerusalem off the table”. Even though 
Trump claimed that recognition of Jerusalem as the capital of Israel would not hamper negotiated 
agreements on the border between Israel and Palestinian territories, the steps which the US have 
undertaken all point towards one direction: the Palestinians would not have any sovereignty over central 
territories in East Jerusalem (Asseburg, 2019). Besides moving the United States embassy to Jerusalem, 
some of these steps included closing the consulate-general in East Jerusalem that was mostly responsible 


for the Palestinians and ending financial support for Palestinian institutions in Jerusalem. 


Moreover, President ascertained Israeli sovereignty over the Golan Heights in Syrian, which were 
occupied in 1967. This shows that the current US Administration has little consideration for the 
international law forbidding the acquisition of territory by force; this sadly encourages Israeli right-wing 


politicians to carry on with annexations in the West Bank. 


What is more, Washington stopped funding the UNRWA in 2018, after having been by far the largest 
contributor, providing the agency with around a third of its total budget in recent years (Asseburg, 
2019). Trump justified this move saying that the UNRWA, rather than solving the refugee problem, 
contributes to its exacerbation by encouraging refugees to insist on the right of return and their status, 
instead of integration within their current host states. The Israeli government shares this view. 
Washington has even gone to demand that Jordan terminate Palestinians living there of their refugee 


status and proceed to naturalizing them (Asseburg, 2019). 


2. The on-going erosion: 


It is worthy of note that both Israelis and Palestinian have been slowly but surely moving away from a 
two-state possibility of settlement, ever since Donald Trump took office. This idea has gradually been 
replaced by the one-state situation, which has become an ever more rooted reality in the conflict. Israel 
seems to have control over the whole region from the Mediterranean to the River Jordan, while the 
Palestinian Authority only has a minor policing power. Since April 2014, no peace talks had been 
engaged, and the Trump Administration’s rapprochement with the Arab Gulf countries has encouraged 
Netanyahu’s right-wing/national-religious coalition to increase settlement activity in both Jerusalem and 
the West Bank (Asseburg, 2019). They have also initiated annexation of settlements, started expanding 
the share of the Jewish population in Jerusalem and strengthening the Jewish identity of Israel. During 
March 2017, and for the first time in 25 years, Israel’s security cabinet authorized a completely new 


settlement in the central West Bank region. The representatives of the governing parties completely 
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reject the idea of a sovereign Palestinian state and encourage increasingly violent annexation of Area C 
in the West Bank or even the entirety of the region. In the 2019 elections, Netanyahu expressed his 
intentions to expand Israel’s sovereignty over parts of the West Bank, as part of his election campaign 
(Asseburg, 2019). 


It is only safe to say that there is no real perspective of conflict resolution, despite the so-called 
American mediation efforts. Israeli-Palestinian cooperation on conflict-management has quickly eroded 
over the recent few years and clashes over the Haram al-Sharif/Temple Mount have often reached new 
heights and have only been calmed through Jordanian mediation. Over 180 Palestinians have been shot 
and killed by Israeli soldiers since March of the year 2018, during the “Great March of Return” protests 
at the Gaza border fence. Thousands more had been seriously injured. On the Israeli side, firebombs and 
incendiary kites thrown over the fence on the border have caused material damage and destroyed 


agricultural crops. 


Artillery exchanges between Israel and Gaza had become rather frequent and have time and time again 
brought the coastal strip to the verge of war. Egypt and the UN were able to mediate short-term truces to 
calm the hostilities, however, a long-term ceasefire, the lifting of the blockade and a truly secure 


situation still seem unattainable. The humanitarian crisis hence drags on. 


This falling apart of relations between Israel and Palestine would be exacerbated further if the 
Palestinian leadership decides to implement the decisions of the PLO Central Council. During the recent 
years, it has voted again and again to suspend security cooperation with Israel. The US and Israel have 
been pressuring the Palestinian Authority and have given birth to a situation, which threatens the very 
existence of the Palestinian entity. A further issue was the US ending its financial support for the 
Palestinian Authority and the Palestinian civil society; moreover, it closed the PLO’s office in 
Washington D.C. in early autumn. In order to avoid risking prosecution because of the US Anti- 
Terrorism Clarification Act (ATCA), the PA had to reject the US support for the Palestinian security 


forces, which initially was supposed to continue. 


In February, another significant source of income was lost to the PA. During the election campaign, the 
so-called Stern Law was decided to be applied by the Israeli cabinet. This cuts Israel’s transfer payments 
to the Palestinian Authority, even though this was an element of the 1994 Israeli-Palestinian Protocol on 
Economic Relations (Asseburg, 2019). The amount deduced was the amount paid by the PA during the 
previous year to imprisoned Palestinians in Israel, who were all called terrorists indiscriminately, and to 
the families of martyrs. The motto of Israel in this endeavour was “No Pay for Slay”. The PA’s response 


was to refuse to accept the reduced transfers. This means that, according to UN numbers, the PA lost 
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about two thirds of its income. If a quick political solution is not found to this issue, it is likely going to 


lead to the ever-accelerating financial decline of the PA (Asseburg, 2019). 


Some other institutions were dismantled as well. Netanyahu decided to end the TIPH (Temporary 
International Presence in Hebron) in January 2019. The TIPH was an observer mission, which had 
worked since 1994 to deescalate tensions between radical settlers and Palestinians in the old city. This is 
sure to lead to more displacement of the Palestinians, while putting more emphasis on Jewish cultural 
heritage against its Islamic counterpart. The levels of violence have been observed to increase already, 


ever since the mission was halted (Asseburg, 2019). 


3. Defining the “Deal of the Century”: 


When Trump formally recognized the city of Jerusalem as being Israel’s capital, he said he “took 
Jerusalem off the table”. The deal of the century is the Trump administration’s proposal for a final 
political solution to the conflict. Reports show that the US is acting to get rid of potential obstacles 
before it announces the deal fully and officially (Sanders, 2018). Amongst the issues the White House 
seems to overlook however, is the question of Palestinian refugees. 

Jared Kushner, and the other officials had proposed in August 2018 to disrupt the UNRWA, which is 
charged with providing support, assistance and protection to Palestinian refugees, according to the US 
newsmagazine Foreign Policy. 

Kushner reportedly said: “Our goal can’t be to keep things stable as they are. Sometimes you have to 


strategically risk breaking in order to get there.” (Sanders, 2018) 


Palestinian officials have rejected Kushner’s plans to reform and undercut the UNRWA and have 
accused this to be the US government trying to override the Palestinian refugees’ rights. 

Saeb Erekat, secretary-general of the PLO executive committee, said in June 2018 that “they want to 
terminate the role of UNRWA by proposing direct aid to the countries hosting the Palestinian refugees 
and side-line the UN agency. All this is actually aimed at liquidating the issue of the Palestinian 
refugees.” (Sanders, 2018) 

Palestinians agree that the status of millions of Palestinian refugees registered with the UNRWA would 


only be able to be settled by a process of peace that would take into consideration the right of return. 
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Figure 5: A map showing the number of registered Palestinian refugees per country (UNRWA, 2018) 


4. The right of return: 

Although both sides disagree and differ on the best approach or even the existence of a right of return, 
this right would allow Palestinians, who were displaced in the end of the forties by the creation of the 
Israeli state, to return to their property, from which they were kicked out. 

The people in favour of this idea often use the UN General Assembly Resolution 194 to justify the 
principle of a right of return. It states that “refugees wishing to return to their homes and live at peace 
with their neighbours should be permitted to do so at the earliest practicable date, and that compensation 
should be paid for the property of those choosing not to return and for loss of or damage to property, 
which, under principles of international law or equity, should be made good by the governments or 
authorities responsible.” (Sanders, 2018) 

The opposing party say that resolutions of the UN General Assembly or not binding. The US 
government seems to be working to backdoor or even sideline this issue, knowing that this has 


constituted a key obstacle at previous times of the whole peace process. (Sanders, 2018). 
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- The international community: 
Both the UN and the EU agree to say that the question of Jerusalem, the status of the Palestinian 
refugees and the issue of the right of return have to be settled both by Israeli and Palestinian negotiators 
working together in the peace process (Sanders, 2018). 
Germany and other countries have upped their financial support of the UNRWA to compensate the hole 
of its budget because of the US withholding more than 60 million US dollars at the beginning of the year 
2018 (Sanders, 2018). 
The funding shortfall caused by the US has made the UNRWA cut hundreds of jobs, which made Jordan 
alert about the catastrophic impact on the millions of lives of Palestinian refugees in the Middle East. 
The EU, the US, the UK, along with Germany and Saudi Arabia are the UNRWA’s top donors (Sanders, 
2018). 


5. The deal is already underway: 
Although nothing has yet been revealed officially and publicly by the Trump administration regarding 
the so-called deal of the century, analysts posit that the main outline of the deal is already obvious. Israel 
has already begun to implement the deal, affirming their apartheid rule over the Palestinians. In the 
meantime, the US has been delaying the official publishing of the details of the deal from the start of 
2018 (Middleeasteye, 2018). 


Michel Warschawski, an Israeli analyst and the head of the Alternative Information Centre in Jerusalem 
has said that “Netanyahu has simply got on with deepening his hold on the West Bank and East 
Jerusalem — and he knows the Americans aren’t going to stand in his way. He will be given free rein to 
do what he likes, whether they publish the plan or, in the end, it never sees the light of day.” 
(Middleeasteye, 2018) 

Eran Etzion, who is a former official of the Israeli foreign ministry agreed saying: “Israel has a much 
freer hand than it did in the past. It feels confident enough to continue its existing policies, knowing 
Trump won’t stand in the way.” 

It was originally revealed that the US would present the deal within days after the end of the Muslim 
holy month of Ramadan 2019. Yossi Alpher said it was clear Netanyahu was being “kept in the loop” by 
the Trump administration. Alpher is a former aide to Ehud Barak in the last nineties. He told the Middle 
East Eye: “He is being apprised of what is coming. There won’t be any surprises for him.” 
(Middleeasteye, 2018) 


Analysts agree on Netanyahu ultimately emerging as the victor in anything initiated by Trump. 
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Yossi Beilin, a former Israeli politician said: “[Netanyahu] can appear reasonable and agree to it — even 
if there are things he is unhappy with — knowing that the Palestinians will reject it and then be blamed 
for its failure”. He also said Netanyahu would very cynically use the plan and manipulates it to his 
advantage. “He knows the Palestinians will not accept the terms they are being offered. So he can appear 
reasonable and agree to it — even if there are things he is unhappy with — knowing that the Palestinians 
will reject it and be blamed for its failure.” (Middleeasteye, 2018) 

Alpher agreed saying: “if the plan is rejected, Trump will say he did his best, he offered the parties the 
greatest deal ever, and that they must now be left to settle the issues on their own.” He added that the 
fears about the deteriorating health of Abbas is the only roadblock to Washington presenting the plan. 
(Middleeasteye, 2018) Alpher said that even then, Netanyahu would profit from the situation. “He can 
then continue with what he’s been doing for the past 10 years. He will expand the settlements, and 
suppress the rights of Israelis who oppose him. He will move Israel towards a situation of apartheid.” 
(Middleeasteye, 2018) 

Around a year before, Mahmoud Abbas tried to gain favour with Trump by proposing a land swap deal 
ceding around 6.5% of the occupied territories, around three times of what had been previously accepted 
by the Palestinians during peace talks, to the state of Israel (Middleeasteye, 2018). However, it seems 
that the struggle is a lost one for the Palestinians, who are already preparing for the worst. Mahmoud 
Abbas called the so-called deal of the century, the slap of the century and said he would not agree to it 
because that would be committing “treason” (Middleeasteye, 2018). 

Palestinian officials consider that they are rather likely to get provisional borders over around half of the 
occupied territories, which amounts to 11% of what was recognized as Palestine under the British 
mandate. Israel would have absolute control over the borders and the airspace, and the Palestinian 
territories would be completely demilitarized. 

This situation would leave Palestine and Israel to negotiate over the issue of Israel’s illegal settlement in 
the West Bank and East Jerusalem, knowing that Trump would back the Israeli Prime Minister, 
according to analysts (Middleeasteye, 2018). Moreover, it seems like the Americans are rejecting any 
idea of a right of return for Palestinian refugees, be it to Israel or to the areas in the occupied territories 


that Israel seizes while being backed by the US. 
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6. Gaza and Golan windfalls: 


The move of the US embassy to Jerusalem have signalled the Trump administration recognizing all of 
Jerusalem as the capital of Israel, which in turn denies Palestinians East Jerusalem that was for long 
considered to be the capital of any prospective Palestinian state. 

Other reports suggest that the peace plan’s announcement was timed to happen at the same time as the 
undertaking of new measure for the Golan Heights and Gaza. Allegedly, Israel and the US have been 
pressuring Egypt for a few years to let Gaza Palestinians settle in Sinai. Israeli reports reinforce the 
rumour, saying that the deal to be revealed would loosen the border between Egypt and Gaza, to allow 
Palestinians to work and settle in northern Sinai. One of the aims would be to transfer responsibility to 
Egypt gradually and further deny prospects for a Palestinian state in the historic region of Palestine 


(Middleeasteye, 2018). 
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Figure 6: The Golan Heights region 
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An Israeli government minister claimed late May 2018 that the White House was ready to recognize 
Israel’s sovereignty over the Golan region. The Golan heights were annexed in 1981, in violation of 


international law, after being seized from Syrian during the 1967 war. 


Ever since the Trump administration has announced that a deal was being prepared, the question of a 
two-state resolution was becoming more and more fleeting. A Jerusalem Post report from May 2018 
inferred that the document produced by the US administration was not likely to commit to a two-state 
resolution, in accordance with Trump’s comments. This means Israel has been preparing to a state of 
“freedom”, in which it would freely seize more areas in the West Bank (Middleeasteye, 2018). 

Another stunning fact is how the latest annual report from the US State Department on the human rights 
situation by country did not refer to the Palestinian territories as being “occupied”. This shows that the 
Trump administration does not consider the occupied territories in the West Bank as being under Israeli 


occupation (Middleeasteye, 2018). 
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II. Speculations and expectations regarding the deal: 


1. Jerusalem: 


Regarding the final-status issues, the most sensitive amongst them is probably Jerusalem, because it 
includes the holy Muslim site of Masjid Al-Aqsa. Trump successfully recognizing Jerusalem as the 
capital of the Israeli state is considered to be him expressing his approval of the recent policies 


implemented by Israeli in the wake of its Greater Jewish Jerusalem plan (Middleeasteye, 2018). 


Netanyahu has made two legislative proposals going in the direction of gerrymandering the boundaries 
of Jerusalem and its population to make the Jewish population a clear majority. The Israeli prime 


minister has put both propose on hold until the peace plan would be revealed. 
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Figure 7: Map clarifying the Greater Jerusalem Bill 


The first proposal is called the Greater Jerusalem Bill. Its goals are to annex many large Jewish 
settlements in the occupied West Bank in the vicinity of the city to the Jerusalem municipality. This 
would make around 150,000 settlers in the West Bank into Jerusalem residents while making effective 


the annexation of those lands to Israel (Middleeasteye, 2018). 
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The second bill would strip around 100,000 Palestinians of their residency status in the city, because 
they are on the “wrong side” of the Israeli wall, which Israel built fifteen years ago. Those Palestinians 
would be assigned to a separate council (Middleeasteye, 2018). 

Moreover, Palestinians still inside East Jerusalem have had their lives made even more complicated by 
the harsh Israeli measure, which the Israeli government has recently intensified. Night arrests, closing 
down businesses, house demolitions, and the creation of so-called national parks in Palestinian 
neighbourhoods and the denial of basic services have been added to the routine of Palestinian residents 
inside East Jerusalem. Palestinian schools inside the wall, according to experts, have been getting 
pressured to adopt the Israeli prescribed curriculum, to effectively override the Palestinian identity 
amongst young students. The aim of all these measures is of course to root out Palestinians and make 


them resettle outside of the wall (Middleeasteye, 2018). 
2. A Palestinian capital: 


Seeing how the Trump administration has pushed for Jerusalem to be Israel’s exclusive capital, it has 
been considering other cities to be the Palestinian capital. According to echoes and rumours, the Trump 
administration is considering the town of Abu Dis, around four kilometres east of Jerusalem. It was cut 


off from the city by the Israeli wall built around 15 years ago (Middleeasteye, 2018). 
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Figure 8: Map showing the relative location of Abu Dis 
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The idea of making Abu Dis into a Palestinian capital first emerged in the 90s when the Bill Clinton US 
administration suggested renaming it into “Al-Quds”, the traditional Arabic name of Jerusalem because 
of its holy places. In January 2018, Mahmoud Abbas rejected the idea completely, while reports about 
this had been circulating for some time. 

In May 2018, the leader of Israel’s centre-right Yesh Atid party, Yair Lapid, has pointed out, in 
comments directed at Israeli Prime Minister Netanyahu, reports about the expected imminent change of 
the status of Abu Dis (Middleeasteye, 2018). 

The town is a densely populated village, which is home to around thirteen thousand Palestinians. It 
would be impossible to imagine it as being a practical choice to function as a capital in a meaningful 
way. This is one of the reasons why Netanyahu’s coalition finds the idea very appealing (Middleeasteye, 
2018). 

At the time being, Abu Dis’ lands are in majority controlled by Israel and are surrounded both by the 
wall and Jewish settlements, such as Maale Adumim, with its 40,000 strong population. 

This Jewish settlement has been the subject of many government ministers urging the Israeli government 
to hasten its annexation, while Netanyahu chose to delay it to wait for the peace plan announcement, as 


cited previously (Middleeasteye, 2018). 


3. Access to Al-Aqsa Mosque: 


Another important aspect, which caused much speculation, was the question of A-Masjid Al-Aqsa. 
There have been talks about an initiative to create a land corridor leading from Abu Dis to the mosque 
for Palestinians to be able to pray. Israel has been letting in increasing numbers of settlers into the 
mosque, since it is reputed to have been built over the First and Second Jewish temples. Access to the 
site has been tightly restricted for most Palestinians (Middleeasteye, 2018). And the long-standing fear 
that Israel is looking to create a situation where it could claim sovereignty over the mosque is only 
getting worse. This fear was only heightened when the US ambassador to Israel, David Friedman, 
allegedly accepted a picture by religious settlers, which showed Al-Aqsa mosque replaced by they called 


Third Temple, a new Jewish temple built to resemble the two previous ones (Middleeasteye, 2018). 


4. The Jordan Valley: 


In accordance with the Oslo accords, around 65 per cent of the occupied West Bank was categorized as 
Area C and put under temporary Israeli control. Area C contains much of the best Palestinian 


agricultural land and would be the core of any future Palestinian state. Under the Oslo accords, Israel 
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was supposed to withdraw little by little from Area C. Instead of following the process agreed upon, 
Israel has worked on accelerating the expansion of illegal Jewish settlements in Area C and has made 
life increasingly hard for Palestinians to force them to relocate to Areas A and B (Middleeasteye, 2018). 
The Trump deal is supposed to award effectively most of Area C to Israel, while offering recognition on 
provisional Palestinian borders on the rest of the land in the West Bank. Most of the land awarded to 
Israel would be in the Jordan Valley, which the Israeli efforts have been aimed at colonizing for 
decades. In December 2018, Israel announced a massive settlement expansion program in the Jordan 
Valley, aimed at doubling the settler population in the area (Middleeasteye, 2018). 

Lately, Israel has intensified its harassing behaviour of the Palestinian population in the Jordan Valley 
and Area C, which has been diminishing over time. Israel denied access to Palestinian to 85 per cent of 
the Jordan Valley and has declared many military firing zones over about half of the area. This has been 
used as a pretext to justify regularly evicting families from their homes to “ensure their safety”. 
Moreover, Israel has been working on developing accelerated procedures to demolish Palestinian homes 


and buildings in the Jordan Valley (Middleeasteye, 2018). 


5. The rest of Area C: 


Regarding Area C, Israeli efforts to expand the Jewish settlements have been on the rise. On May 30th, 
Israel announced around 2,000 new homes in isolated settlements. Moreover, Israel has been quietly 
getting ready to legalize “outposts”: settlements built on private Palestinian land that go against the “no 
new settlements” agreement made in the 90s with the US (Middleeasteye, 2018). This has been 
happening while Israel has been simultaneously destroying Palestinian communities in Area C, 
especially when they hamper efforts to establish territorial continuity between large settlements in 
Jerusalem and the West Bank. 

In May 2018, the Israel Supreme Court approved a plan to demolish Khan al-Ahmar, a Bedouin village 
close to Maale Adumim (Middleeasteye, 2018). The families are to be moved to a garbage dump in Abu 
Dis. France has objected to this and warned again Israel actions threatening a “zone of strategic 
importance to the two-state solution and the contiguity of a future Palestinian state”. In the place Khan 
al-Ahmar, Israel plans to build a new settlement neighbourhood called Nofei Bereishit. 

Even members of the US Congress seem to start being concerned, since around 70 Democratic members 
of the Congress appealed to Netanyahu in May 2018 to halt the destruction of the Sussiya Palestinian 
community, between Jerusalem and the Gush Etzion settlements. The US lawmakers were concerned 
because the move seemed to be designed to jeopardize prospects for a two-state solution 


(Middleeasteye, 2018). 
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6. Gaza and Sinai: 


The United Nations has warned some time ago that the situation in Gaza would soon render it 
uninhabitable. The humanitarian catastrophe happening in Gaza is becoming harder to ignore for the 
Trump administration and for the Israeli government (Middleeasteye, 2018). This situation was caused, 
amongst other things, by the 11-year blockade and the intermittent military attacks by Israel. 

The White House, in an effort to find a solution, has hosted 19 countries at a meeting in March 2019 to 


consider the situation in Gaza. The Palestinian Authority refused to attend it (Middleeasteye, 2018). 


Gaza and Sinai 
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Figure 9: Map showing the region of Sinai in context 


At that time, it was reported by Arab media that Trump’s so-called peace plan might include a 
commitment from Egypt to cede northern Sinai to a future Palestinian state. Egypt said it was opposed to 
settling Palestinians in Sinai, according to a Hamas official. However, a report in Haaretz has caused 
concerns that the Trump administration may attempt to reach a similar result through other means, 
through launching a Gaza initiative, supposed to coincide with the peace plan. The report noted that the 
Trump administration had gotten proposals from Israeli general Yoav Mordechai, who was a participant 


in the White House meeting in March 2018 (Middleeasteye, 2018). 
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Reportedly, the first stage would have Palestinians from Gaza be recruited to work on long-term projects 
in northern Sinai, worth around 1.5 billion dollars and funded by the international community. These 
projects would include a power station, an industrial zone and a desalination plant (Middleeasteye, 
2018). 

It seems Egyptian opposition to this kind of an initiative is starting to diminish because of pressure from 


the US and Arab allies (Middleeasteye, 2018). 


- The leaked draft of the deal: 


In early May 2019, a draft of the Trump administration’s peace plan was leaked. The Hebrew-language 
news outlet Israel Hayom news published a leaked draft of President Trump’s Middle Eastern Peace 
Plan (teleSUR, 2019). This has shown how this whole mediation process has been a complete and utter 
failure. According to the draft, all Jewish illegal settlements will be annexed by Israel. In the end, the so- 
called deal of the century did envision a two-state solution, since it included the created of a “New 
Palestine” state, which would not be authorized to have an army or share Jerusalem with Israel. 
Rejecting the deal would mean penalties at the hand of the US, namely suspending all aids to the 
rejecting party. In the case of the PLO accepting the plan and the Islamic Resistance Movement of 
Hamas rejecting it, the US would seek to directly harm leaders of Hamas by backing Israel in future 
conflicts in Gaza. Whether the draft is authentic remains to be established, but it included the following 
points: 

- Israel, PLO and Hamas would sign the agreement. The “New Palestine” would be established in the 
West Bank and Gaza with the exception of illegal Israeli settlements in the West Bank. 

- The settlements (around 62 per cent of the West Bank) would be annexed by Israel and extended to 
reach isolated settlements. The Jordan Valley (30 per cent of the West Bank) would remain under the 
control of Israel, and the draft does not mention anything regarding the 65,000 Palestinians who 
currently live in these areas. 

- Jerusalem would not be divided and would remain Israel’s exclusive capital. Palestinian citizens in 
Israel would become citizens of the new Palestine. The municipality of Jerusalem would be responsible 
for everything except education, which would be under the supervision of the new Palestinian 
government. 

- Israelis would not be allowed to buy Palestinian homes and vice versa, and no additional areas would 


be annexed to Jerusalem, while the holy sites remain untouched. 
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- Gaza would lease lands to Palestine to build an airport, establish factories, trade, agriculture, without 
allowing housing. In the meantime of building an airport and seaport, Palestinians are allowed to use the 
Israeli airport. 

- Palestinians would not be allowed their own army or heavy weaponry. Only light weapons would be 
allowed to be carried by the police force. Israel would sign a defence agreement to guarantee the 
protection of Palestine from any foreign aggressor. Palestine would have to pay Israel for such a 
protection. 

- After the agreement is signed, Hamas would give up all weapons and give them over to Egypt. The 
leaders of Hamas would be paid salaries from supporting countries until a new government is formed, 
which should happen in a year of forming the new Palestine. 

Palestinian political prisoners would be released gradually for three years after a government is formed. 

- If they agree to the deal, new Palestine is promised a substantial financial support from the US, Europe 
and the Gulf states. Around 30 billion dollars would be received by Palestine over a period of five years 
with additional support for development projects from Australia, South Korea, Japan and Canada. Most 
of the funding would originate from oil producing countries, but it is not mentioned in the draft whether 


the countries in question had already agreed to fund the new Palestine (teleSUR, 2019). 
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- Division of West Bank 


Figure 10: Map showing areas of the West Bank under illegal Israeli settlements which would be annexed by 
Israel according to the peace plan leaving Palestinians with almost no territory 
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Ill. The US mediation as a failed example of mediation: 


1. Aspects of the failure: 


In analysing this issue, we are to refer to the elements presented in the second chapter of this work. 
Throughout the said part of the work, we have attempted to explain how the process of mediation is to 
be undertaken. Any mediation process is to begin with meetings involving all the disputees and the 
mediator. Afterwards, meetings between the mediator and each of the disputees are to take place. With 
this particular “deal of the century”, this has not happened. It seemed as though the Trump 
administration assigned this very pointy conflict to a thirty-year old who has no prior knowledge or 
experience in the field and who certainly has not been involved in the decades long conflict before he 
started it. Another principle of mediation that we have had the chance to present was that the mediator 
had to be of equal roughly equal status to the representatives of the disputees. In the case of Palestinians, 
it would be very difficult for them to stomach that a thirty-year old Jared Kushner would be the one 
devising a deal to deal with a problem no one before him has ever come close to solving. 

Another major issue with this deal was how everything happened in secrecy, even though it was 
suspected that secret meetings with Netanyahu had taken place and were aimed to bringing to the Israeli 
Prime Minister up to speed. Moreover, devising a secret plan and then revealing it while basically 
threatening the different parties of the conflict with sanctions if they were not to comply cannot be 
called proper mediation. 

This so-called “deal of the century” is very unlikely to go forward in resolving the Israeli-Palestinian 
conflict. It is a lot more likely for it to further escalate tensions and cause more erosion in the process of 
joint conflict management (Asseburg, 2019). The approach of the United States should not be expected 
to be agreed with by the Palestinian Authority, even under pressure. Ever since the recognition of 
Jerusalem as the capital of Israel by the Trump administration, the Palestinians have rejected any future 
form of mediation by the United States and have been refusing high-level contacts with the US Middle 
East team. Hence, one cannot expect Palestinians to be willing to comply with a deal that was designed 
without them and is seemingly going to be forced upon them (Asseburg, 2019). 

In any case, in the current state of affairs, the Palestinian leadership is divided. Palestinian President 
Mahmoud Abbas currently has neither the legitimacy to negotiate compromises nor the authority to 
agree to and implement any agreement (Asseburg, 2019). On the side of Israel, it can be expected that 
the government would consider any refusal to negotiations based on the US plan as a green light to 
unilaterally implement the elements of the initiative it considers best suited to its interests. This would 
mean Israel acquiring permanent control over East Jerusalem and strategic areas of the West Bank. The 


Palestinian territory would become nothing more than a small collection of isolated enclaves, and this in 
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turn would render any prospect of a two-state settlement no longer possible to consider (Asseburg, 
2019). 

As explained previously, the Palestinians are expressing their complete refusal of the deal and are doing 
their best to try to stop the Trump peace plan in its tracks, which lead to the boycott of the Trump 
administration. Foreign Minister Riyad al-Maliki even called on Arab states to recall their ambassadors 
from the United States in protest, in May 2018 (Middleeasteye, 2018). An emergency meeting of the 
Organization of Islamic Cooperation has suggested that an international peacekeeping force be deployed 
to protect Palestinians, while the Palestinians further defied the US by submitting a referral for the 
International Criminal Court in the Hague to investigate Israel for war crimes. Former Israeli foreign 
ministry official Eran Etzion warned that there might be a turning point in the future. According to him, 
a Palestinian implosion is on the way, and whether it is first the humanitarian crisis in Gaza or the 
political power vacuum caused by Mahmoud Abbas leaving office remains to be determined 
(Middleeasteye, 2018). 

All this shows just how much the situation has been growing increasingly tense because of the deal, 
rather than getting defused. On another note, a few Arab countries have shown a lot of support for the 
US administration’s peace plan initiative and have been pressuring Palestinians to give in to the deal. 
The Trump administration having already cut funding to the UNRWA and intending to pull more than 
200 million dollars to the Palestinian Authority during summer 2019 shows how the Palestinian 
authority is more and more finding itself lacking the sufficient funds to continue its existence. Trump 
has also made sure to exhort Arab states to persuade Mahmoud Abbas to take the deal. Some reports 
have said that Palestinian President Mahmoud Abbas, during his visit to Saudi Arabia in November 
2018, was given a thirty-five-page document written by the US and was told to either accept it or resign. 
Saudi Arabia, having increased their financial aid to the Palestinians in recent years, currently has a lot 
more leverage over President Mahmoud Abbas. 

The Gulf states, mostly Saudi Arabia and the Emirates, understand that before tackling their long date 
rival, Iran, they have first to take care of the situation with Palestine and Israel, to be able to coordinate 
more closely with the US and Israel against their common foe (Middleeasteye, 2018). 

This situation has caused further division amongst Arab players: one rank is on the side of the Gulf and 
the other accuses the first of being traitors who have sold Palestine to the US and Israel to serve their 
own regional interests. 

All the elements presented throughout the work point to the current mediation process failing in its 
objectives. We will be examining, in the next section, how the situation could have been dealt with 


differently and what could be done better from this point on (Middleeasteye, 2018). 
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2. What could have been done better? 


In this section, we will be discussing the matter at hand in two steps: first, we will deal with it 
retrospectively and try to understand what could have been done differently and second, we will attempt 
to give recommendations for the future and demonstrate the key role of the European Union in future 


efforts to preserve peace and solve the conflict. 


Having analysed the situation, the events leading up to the deal, its contents and of course, the process of 
mediation, some key elements have come to light. 

A mediation process is always a negotiated agreement between the disputees and a neutral third party. 
This is one of the first things that could have been different, knowing that the United States has always 
been very close allies with Israel and that any of their interventions cannot objectively be called neutral. 
Even if the US does act in a neutral way, it is very complicated to expect the Palestinians to trust that 
neutrality and to expect the United States to be objective and fair in their mediation. This is however an 
issue that perhaps could not have happened differently, but it is crucial to point it out. The international 
community should have recognized a long time ago that a mediating party needs to be neutral, and the 
EU, as a world power, could have been a good candidate. 

Another aspect of this issue, and which has been subject to a lot of criticism, is the team devising the 
deal of the century and their methodology. This deal has been discussed in secrecy, excluding the 
Palestinians from the whole process. This in itself shows that the whole process cannot even be 
considered a mediation process anymore. It is obvious that Israel was involved and somewhat kept up to 
date since the first leaked information about the deal of the century came to light in Israel, through Israel 
Hayom. It should have been common sense for the Trump team to discuss the deal from the start with 
both parties and engage in a real negotiation process, taking into consideration each party’s demands and 
expectations and work together towards an acceptable settlement. Moreover, it was criticized that the 
one to whom this thorny issue has been assigned to be an inexperienced Jared Kushner who had no real 
or practical knowledge about the Middle East and the Israeli-Palestinian conflict. The United States took 
on itself to singlehandedly attempt to deal with the issue and threaten to sanction whichever party does 
not agree with its so-called deal of the century. The whole process looks more like coercion than 
mediation and it would be naive to expect Palestinians to simply agree. It would have been better to 
actively include many other actors as mediating parties, not as consultants but as active decision-makers, 
instead of the US keeping all of the “power” to itself. This point has only made suspicions stronger 
about the Trump administration trying to push an agenda forcefully while ensuring nobody else gets to 


suggest anything different. 
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What needs to be understood is that, prior to 1948, Palestinians lived in those lands as their own. It is 
understandable that, no matter the means, Israel cannot simply be destroyed and rooted out of the area, 
however, suggesting that all of the illegal Jewish settlements in the West Bank suddenly become legal, 
to cite only this point, cannot be considered an acceptable agreement. The incessant violence and wars in 
the area have made both populations become increasingly hostile towards each other and giving one 
party what could be perceived as “more than what it is given to the other” is a grave mistake. Proof of 


2 


this is the Palestinian reaction of labelling the deal as the “slap of the century” and of refusing it 


completely. 


3. Recommendations and possible future solutions: 
It is no longer possible to doubt that the European Union, through all of its member states, should be 
involved more actively in the situation, because any solution will only come through a party other than 
the US and that is more neutral than the Trump administration. 
The EU’s role currently should be to reaffirm the fundamental principles upon which any kind of deal 
must be based and built. A lasting resolution to any conflict can only happen if these points are 
guaranteed: 
-Both peoples should have their right to national self-determination fulfilled. 
-The entire population between the Mediterranean and the River Jordan should be guaranteed individual 
human rights. 
-The right of return of Palestinian refugees should be implemented in a form that would take into 
consideration both the individual freedom and choice of the Palestinian refugees and the interests of 
states where they would be resettled (Asseburg, 2019). 
These elements are nothing but human rights that any nation or people should be entitled to. The 
European Union and the European members states should not support any part of the United States’ deal 
if it does not fulfil all of these criteria in their fullest. As the experience of the last two and a half 
decades shows, even large amounts of investment in the Palestinian territories will never be able to lead 
to economic development so long as the hindrances linked to the occupation remain (Asseburg, 2019). 
Some example may be mobility restrictions, permit procedures and the theft of natural resources. This is 
an important point that the European Union should pay attention to and point out as an issue in the deal. 
Another interesting point would be that Israel’s duties and obligations need to be clarified fully, in case 
it does annex parts of the West Bank. But the EU has significant power to stand in the face of further 


annexation or prolonged occupation (Asseburg, 2019). 
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The EU is undoubtedly a very strong entity on the international landscape and along with Russia and 
China, is the only remaining entity that can attempt to save the deal. Russia and China would be 
immediately disqualified since their relations with the United States are not among the healthiest, but the 
European Union has a long-standing relationship with the US based on respect and common interests, as 
such, the EU has very good chances to be accepted as an additional mediator. The member states have 
enough leverage to force the United States to reconsider its deal, and mostly to prevent it from coercing 
Palestine into agreeing to the deal. No mediation should ever include any forceful settlements because, 
instead of defusing tensions, it would only contribute to making them worse, even if they were being 
repressed for the time being. 

The European Union is also part of the deal since much of the funding for the new Palestine project 
would be relying on European funds (Chulov, 2019). The member states are able to refuse to fund any 
deal that would involve further annexation or occupation, since the Oslo accords clearly stipulate that 


any later annexation on either part would be strictly illegal. 
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Conclusion 


Having examined the elements presented in this research, the research questions can now be answered. 
The importance of mediation in conflict resolution and of cultural mediation in the resolution of this 
particular conflict has been established on solid ground. This is why training centres and a whole 
training infrastructure should be put together for the EU to train its politicians and negotiators in 
intercultural mediation. It is one of the only methods that can lead to an efficient and effective solution 
and peace plan while taking into consideration the needs and interests of both parties. We have attempted, 


throughout the work, to show that the correct alternative is not one, which would be on the Palestinians’ side, 


rather one that would be neutral and work to find solutions suitable for both sides. 


It is without a doubt that the United States’ mediation has brought close to nothing but negative results 
and has succeeded in completely antagonizing the Palestinian side, while also effectively losing its trust. 
As we have shown in the preceding section, the EU remains an entity whose political and economic 
power are acknowledged internationally and who has the ability to pressure countries into complying 
with agreements. The EU needs to step up as an international and global leader in conflict resolution and 
make sure that, as a mediator, it would only pursue to reach settlements based on the fundamental 
human rights. The United States, rather than continuing to act as a mediator, should simply hold onto the 
position of ally of Israel and can take part in the process of mediation but should neither control it nor 


force others to comply with its unilateral decisions. 


It is the EU that today still has the trust of many nations around the world to uphold the Human Rights 
Declaration and act in accordance with the United Nations’ decisions while ensuring all parties reach an 
acceptable settlement and have their rights guaranteed and protected. The EU, being more neutral, could 
effectively pressure the Israeli government into going back to comply with the previous agreements 
while sitting at the table with both the Israelis and Palestinians to reach an effective and acceptable 


solution, together. 
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Appendix 


A-UN Resolutions against Israel, 1955-2013 


Resolution 106: "...“condemns’ Israel for Gaza raid" 
Resolution 111: "...‘condemns’ Israel for raid on Syria that killed fifty-six people" 
Resolution 127: "...‘recommends’ Israel suspend its ‘no-man’s zone’ in Jerusalem" 
Resolution 162: "...‘urges’ Israel to comply with UN decisions" 


Resolution 171: "...determines flagrant violations’ by Israel in its attack on Syria" 


Resolution 228: "...‘censures’ Israel for its attack on Samu in the West Bank, then under Jordanian 
control" 


Resolution 237: "...‘urges’ Israel to allow return of new 1967 Palestinian refugees" 
Resolution 248: "...“condemns’ Israel for its massive attack on Karameh in Jordan" 
Resolution 250: "...‘calls on’ Israel to refrain from holding military parade in Jerusalem" 


Resolution 251: "...‘deeply deplores’ Israeli military parade in Jerusalem in defiance of Resolution 


250" 
Resolution 252: "...‘declares invalid’ Israel’s acts to unify Jerusalem as Jewish capital" 
Resolution 256: "...‘condemns’ Israeli raids on Jordan as ‘flagrant violation" 
Resolution 259: "...‘deplores’ Israel’s refusal to accept UN mission to probe occupation" 
Resolution 262: "...“condemns’ Israel for attack on Beirut airport" 


Resolution 265: "...“condemns’ Israel for air attacks for Salt in Jordan" 
Resolution 267: "...‘censures’ Israel for administrative acts to change the status of Jerusalem" 
Resolution 270: "...‘condemns’ Israel for air attacks on villages in southern Lebanon" 


Resolution 271: "...“condemns’ Israel’s failure to obey UN resolutions on Jerusalem" 


Resolution 279: "...“demands’ withdrawal of Israeli forces from Lebanon" 
Resolution 280: "....“condemns’ Israeli’s attacks against Lebanon" 
Resolution 285: "...‘demands’ immediate Israeli withdrawal from Lebanon" 
Resolution 298: "...‘deplores’ Israel’s changing of the status of Jerusalem" 
Resolution 313: "...“demands’ that Israel stop attacks against Lebanon" 
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Resolution 316: "...“condemns’ Israel for repeated attacks on Lebanon" 


Resolution 317: "...‘deplores’ Israel’s refusal to release Arabs abducted in Lebanon’ 


Resolution 332: "...‘condemns’ Israel’s repeated attacks against Lebanon" 
Resolution 337: "...“condemns’ Israel for violating Lebanon’s sovereignty" 
Resolution 347: "...‘condemns’ Israeli attacks on Lebanon" 


Resolution 425: "...‘calls on’ Israel to withdraw its forces from Lebanon" 


Resolution 427: "...‘calls on’ Israel to complete its withdrawal from Lebanon’ 
Resolution 444: "...‘deplores’ Israel’s lack of cooperation with UN peacekeeping forces" 
Resolution 446: "...‘determines’ that Israeli settlements are a ‘serious obstruction’ to peace and calls 


on Israel to abide by the Fourth Geneva Convention" 
Resolution 450: "...‘calls on’ Israel to stop attacking Lebanon" 
Resolution 452: "...‘calls on’ Israel to cease building settlements in occupied territories" 


Resolution 465: "...‘deplores’ Israel’s settlements and asks all member states not to assist Israel’s 
settlements program" 


Resolution 467: "...‘strongly deplores’ Israel’s military intervention in Lebanon" 


Resolution 468: "...‘calls on’ Israel to rescind illegal expulsions of two Palestinian mayors and a 
judge and to facilitate their return" 


Resolution 469: "...‘strongly deplores’ Israel’s failure to observe the council’s order not to deport 
Palestinians" 

Resolution 471: "...‘expresses deep concern’ at Israel’s failure to abide by the Fourth Geneva 
Convention" 


Resolution 476: "...‘reiterates’ that Israel’s claims to Jerusalem are ‘null and void’ 


Resolution 478: "...“censures (Israel) in the strongest terms’ for its claim to Jerusalem in its “Basic 
Law’ 


Resolution 484: "...‘declares it imperative’ that Israel re-admits two deported Palestinian mayors" 
Resolution 487: "...‘strongly condemns’ Israel for its attack on Iraq’s nuclear facility" 


Resolution 497: "...“decides’ that Israel’s annexation of Syria’s Golan Heights is ‘null and void’ and 
demands that Israel rescind its decision forthwith" 


Resolution 498: "...‘calls on’ Israel to withdraw from Lebanon" 


Resolution 501: "...‘calls on’ Israel to stop attacks against Lebanon and withdraw its troops" 
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Resolution 509: "...“demands’ that Israel withdraw its forces forthwith and unconditionally from 
Lebanon" 


Resolution 515: "...‘demands’ that Israel lift its siege of Beirut and allow food supplies to be brought 


W 


in 


Resolution 517: "...‘censures’ Israel for failing to obey UN resolutions and demands that Israel 
withdraw its forces from Lebanon" 


Resolution 518: "...“demands’ that Israel cooperate fully with UN forces in Lebanon" 


Resolution 520: "...‘condemns’ Israel’s attack into West Beirut" 


Resolution 573: "...‘condemns’ Israel ‘vigorously’ for bombing Tunisia in attack on PLO 
headquarters 
Resolution 587: "...‘takes note’ of previous calls on Israel to withdraw its forces from Lebanon and 


urges all parties to withdraw" 


Resolution 592: "...‘strongly deplores’ the killing of Palestinian students at Bir Zeit University by 
Israeli troops" 


Resolution 605: "...‘strongly deplores’ Israel’s policies and practices denying the human rights of 
Palestinians 
Resolution 607: "...‘calls on’ Israel not to deport Palestinians and strongly requests it to abide by the 


Fourth Geneva Convention 


Resolution 608: "...‘deeply regrets’ that Israel has defied the United Nations and deported 
Palestinian civilians" 


Resolution 636: "...‘deeply regrets’ Israeli deportation of Palestinian civilians 


Resolution 641: "...‘deplores’ Israel’s continuing deportation of Palestinians 
Resolution 672: "...‘condemns’ Israel for violence against Palestinians at the Haram al- 
Sharif/Temple Mount 


Resolution 673: "...‘deplores’ Israel’s refusal to cooperate with the United Nations 
Resolution 681: "...‘deplores’ Israel’s resumption of the deportation of Palestinians 


Resolution 694: "...‘deplores’ Israel’s deportation of Palestinians and calls on it to ensure their safe 
and immediate return 


Resolution 726: "...‘strongly condemns’ Israel’s deportation of Palestinians 


Resolution 799: "...‘strongly condemns’ Israel’s deportation of 413 Palestinians and calls for their 
immediate return 
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Resolution 904: "...‘strongly condemns’ the massacre in Hebron and its aftermath which took the 
lives of more than 50 Palestinian civilians and injured several hundred others" 


Resolution 1073: "...‘calls for’ the immediate cessation and reversal of all acts which have resulted 
in the aggravation of the situation, ‘calls for ‘the safety and protection of Palestinian civilians to be 
ensured" 


Resolution 1322: "...“condemns’ acts of violence, especially the excessive use of force against 
Palestinians, resulting in injury and loss of human life" 


Resolution 1402: "...‘calls upon’ both parties to move immediately to a meaningful ceasefire; calls 
for the withdrawal of Israeli troops from Palestinian cities, including Ramallah" 


Resolution 1403: "...‘demands’ the implementation of its resolution 1402 (2002) without delay" 


Resolution 1405: "...“emphasizes’ the urgency of access of medical and humanitarian organizations 
to the Palestinian civilian population" 


Resolution 1435: "...‘demands’ that Israel immediately cease measures in and around Ramallah 
including the destruction of Palestinian civilian and security infrastructure" 


Resolution 1544: "...‘calls on’ Israel to respect its obligations under international humanitarian law, 
and insists, in particular, on its obligation not to undertake demolition of homes contrary to that law" 


Resolution 1860: "...‘calls for’ an immediate, durable and fully respected ceasefire, leading to the 
full withdrawal of Israeli forces from Gaza; ‘calls for‘ the unimpeded provision and distribution 
throughout Gaza of humanitarian assistance, including of food, fuel and medical treatment" 


Resolution 1937: "...‘urges’ the Government of Israel to expedite the withdrawal of its army from 
northern Ghajar without further delay" 


Resolution 2004: "...‘urges’ the Government of Israel to expedite the withdrawal of its army from 
northern Ghajar without further delay" 


Resolution 2064: "...‘urges’ the Government of Israel to expedite the withdrawal of its army from 
northern Ghajar without further delay" 


B-UN Resolutions against the Palestinians, 1955-2013 


Resolution 1435: "...‘calls on’ the Palestinian Authority to meet its expressed commitment to ensure 
that those responsible for terrorist acts are brought to justice by it”. Extract, (Neff, n.d.). 
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